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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S 
FIRST NEBRASKA YEARS 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1887, he stepped from one life 
into another, quietly closing the door upon the East 
and opening that to the West. Not far beyond the depot at 
which he met Adolphus Talbot, a law school classmate and 
now his law partner, lay the last frontier. Thousands of 
settlers were coming to claim the million acres yet available 
under the Homestead law, flowing in so fast that twenty-two 
counties had been created in the last seven years, although 
Indian outbreaks had not yet ceased. Most of the people 
were farmers, with corn and wheat the great staples, and 
ranching an important adjunct, especially in the western 
part of the state. Lincoln itself had only lately emerged 
from frontier life; a mere hamlet called Lancaster twenty 
years before, it was now the state capital, its population 
nearing the forty thousand mark.’ 
Nebraska’s laws were similar to those of Illinois. Since 
her original constitution had been remodelled after that of 
Illinois of 1870, Bryan qualified easily for the bar and was 


WW: William Jennings Bryan moved from Illinois to 


1 Everett E. Dick, “Problems of the Post Frontier City as Por- 
trayed by Lincoln, Nebraska, 1880-1890,” Nebraska History, XXVIII 
(April-June, 1947), 132-143. 
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admitted to practice only two weeks after reaching the 
state.* 

Bryan felt himself very fortunate in having Talbot as a 
partner. They still possessed similar professional and politi- 
cal ambitions. Talbot was a Republican and a Methodist and 
Bryan a Presbyterian and a Democrat, but this in no way 
marred their amicable relations, and they joked about the 
manner in which baldness was attacking them, Talbot in 
back, Bryan in front. They worked together harmoniously. 
Bryan, following his predilection for the negative, would 
ferret out the possible line of attack of the opposition. Talbot 
would then outline the positive arguments to be made at 
court. At the end of the month each would total up income 
and outgo and write “settled” across his ledger, the one with 
the larger income giving the other half of the larger amount. 
Talbot was an attorney for the Missouri Pacific but Bryan 
refused to work for the railroad corporations. Talbot’s in- 
come from the railroad was therefore not included in the 
firm’s accounts. 


Once again, as he had done when he first started practice 
in Jacksonville, Illinois, Bryan went through the narrows. 
With money furnished by his father-in-law, John Baird, 
later repaid with interest, he commissioned the building of 
a house on D Street, about half a mile from his office. The 
house and barn, to cost $3,290, were to be completed by 
June 1888, when he would be joined by his family*. Mean- 
while he slept on a folding lounge in the office and ate only 
two meals a day. From October through December 1887 he 
earned only $82.55, and he distinctly remembered when 
receipts justified three squares a day. He went to Jackson- 
ville for the Christmas holidays of 1887, arranged for the 
sale of his property there, and returned to Lincoln in Janu- 
ary 1888. He tried to avoid the collection business by writing 


to all the county attorneys and requesting them to engage 


2 Thomas S. Allen to Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, February 16, 1944, 
Rohde Papers. 

3 Contract dated March 15, 1888, Silas Bryan Papers. These are 
the papers of Charles Wayland Bryan, made available to the writer 
through the courtesy of his son, Silas Bryan. 
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him as their agent in Lincoln. A few did, but most of his 
work remained in collections and in tax foreclosure cases. 
His first fee came from a former Illinoisan who had heard 
him make a stump speech in which he had advertised him- 
self as a lawyer. Soon afterwards he wrote a letter to a man 
who had failed to pay his grocery bill and asked him to call. 
Several days later the grocer himself appeared, smiling in 
such a way as to cause Bryan to think that the bill had been 
paid. “Well, I sent him the note,” said Bryan. “Did it stir 
him up?” “Stir him up!” replied the grocer, removing his 
hat and revealing a lump the size of an egg on his head, 
“I should think it did.” The offended debtor had called upon 
him instead of Bryan and had hit him on the head with a 
brick!* 

Talbot and Bryan appeared in each of the hierarchy of 
courts—Justice, County, and Supreme Court of the State— 
and in all branches of the law—civil, criminal, and equity. 
Most of their cases dealt with collections and foreclosures. 
Of the nine Supreme Court cases they handled between 1888 
and 1891 six involved political disputes; it was in these that 
Bryan appeared at his best.® 

In one of his earliest cases Bryan fought a justice of the 
peace who would not serve some papers unless certain fees 
were paid. Bryan got a judge to issue a writ of mandamus 
ordering the justice to serve the papers without payment. 
The defendant appealed and the case went to the Supreme 
Court, where, using the state’s motto, “Equality Before the 
Law,” Bryan won his case. Bryan received no payment, but 
the defendant had a post office named after him when he 
moved to Oklahoma.® Bryan took another case because he 
objected, as his father had before him, to the granting of 
bounties to private industries. The new sugar beet factories 
of Nebraska had obtained a state bounty and were seeking 
county and precinct bounties. An opponent retained Bryan 


4William Jennings and Mary Baird Bryan, +2 Memoirs of 
William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, c. 1925), p. 

5 Jesse E. Boell, “William Jennings Bryan Betore 1896” (Ms. 
thesis, University of Nebraska, 1929), pp. 31-35. 

6 Bryan, op. cit., pp. 77-79. 
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to test the constitutionality of the county bounties. He filed 
a brief in which he contended that the work of the sugar 
factories could not be classed as a work of internal improve- 
ment within the laws of the state and that they were there- 
fore not legally entitled to bounties. The court followed his 
line of reasoning and decided the bounties unconstitutional. 
A still more important case involved a county seat election. 
The Union Pacific, which ran through Scotia, on the edge 
of Greeley County, opposed the Burlington, which wanted 
to move the county seat to Greeley Center, in the middle of 
the county, through which its line ran. Bryan noted that 
every voter in the county was at the polls—“plus others.” 
Because of fraudulent ballots the case went to the Supreme 
Court, before which Bryan successfully pleaded the case 
of his clients from Scotia.‘ 

Bryan’s ideals as a lawyer are better illustrated by what 
he thought and said about the law than by his practice. 
All his emphasis was upon morality, not upon winning cases. 
Honesty, truthfulness, and upright conduct, he felt, paid 
greater returns than the law. A lawyer, he said, was an 
officer of the court who should aid in the administration 
of justice. No lawyer could afford to make an argument he 
did not believe in himself, nor try to mislead either judge 
or jury. “One who repeatedly attempts to prove that ‘black 
is white,’” he stated, “in time becomes color blind and can- 
not himself distinguish between right and wrong.”* 

Contemporary lawyers like Charles G. Dawes agreed 
that Bryan was a good lawyer, especially a good jury lawyer, 
and that he might have built up a successful practice as a 
pleader.® He himself thought that his experiences at Jack- 
sonville were so brief that they could not be counted as a 
test of his ability."° In Lincoln he earned eight hundred 


7 Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
§Ibid., pp. 232-233, 236; W. J. Bryan, Heart to Heart Appeals 
(New York, 1917), pp. 148-149. 


_®Charles G. Dawes to writer, September 28, 1948; interview 
“= W. H. Selleck, Lincoln, Nebraska, July 7. 1948; Boell, op. cit., 
p. 35. 


1* Bryan, Memoirs, p. 75. 
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dollars in 1888, between fourteen hundred and two thousand 
dollars during 1889 and 1890, and almost twelve hundred 
dollars for the first eleven months of 1891.'' But in Lincoln 
he gave much more of his time to politics than to law. “Those 
who complain,” wrote Mrs. Bryan, referring to those who 
said he was a failure at the bar, “should consider that he 
entered the practice at twenty-three and left it at thirty, 
and during that period began twice, and twice became more 
than self-supporting.”’? In Jacksonville he had been able 
to save some money; in Lincoln he added to his savings. To 
him the law subserved politics, was merely a means to an 
end and not the end itself, and his success in politics in 
Nebraska so overshadowed that at law that he abandoned 
it bv 1895. 


In many ways Bryan’s early life in Lincoln was a repe- 
tition of that in Jacksonville. He was again the plodding 
lawyer anxious to earn enough to support himself and his 
family, the diligent handshaker in search of friends and 
clients, a member of most of the town’s social and fraternal 
organizations, a pillar of the church, a temperance crusader, 
and a devoted party worker. But in Jacksonville he had 
gotten nowhere in politics in three years, while in Nebraska 
he was elected to Congress at the end of a similar period. 
No sooner had he settled in his new office than he wooed 
politics intensively, shedding his objective of financial inde- 
pendence as he would a coat that had caught fire. He studied 
the political situation in Nebraska, began a voluminous 
correspondence with the makers and purveyors of public 
opinion, introduced himself to the leading politicos of the 
state, and took an active part in organized politics. 


Nebraska, he learned, was divided by geographical 
features but united under railroad and Republican con- 
trol. The Platte River, winding in its shallow bed from 
east to west, split the state north and south; the loess prairie 


11 Bryan, “Memorandum Book,” Bryan Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

12 William Jennings Bryan, The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), 
p. 48. 
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of the east was different from the semi-arid lands of the 
west. But all sections early had lost control of their political 
destinies to the railroads, with the Burlington and the North- 
western in the saddle in the north, the Union Pacific in the 
south.'* One Senator handled the patronage of the north, 
the other of the south. The history of Nebraska was dis- 
tressingly similar to that of Illinois since the Civil War. 
From the beginning of statehood the Republican party had, 
except for one Congressman, won every state and national 
billet in Nebraska between 1868 and 1890.'* Moreover, the 
Democrats were split into two factions. The situation did 
not seem hopeless to Bryan, however, because the problems 
of the people of Nebraska were to a large extent those of 
the people of Illinois, and, more important, were the very 
ones which he had debated at Sigma Pi, his college literary 
society, and upon which he had cut his political teeth-—the 
tariff, prohibition, direct election of senators, woman suf- 
frage, and the currency question. Furthermore, the people 
of Nebraska were beginning to writhe in the throes of a 
new upheaval. What the Grange and Greenback movements 
had meant to Illinois in the seventies and early eighties the 
Farmers’ Alliances meant to Nebraska in the late eighties. 
Bryan felt fully prepared to lead the people in discussing 
methods of reform. 

Bryan got much better acquainted with the prominent 
politicians of Nebraska than he did with his clients. He 
carried letters of introduction from Congressman William M. 
Springer of Illinois to J. Sterling Morton and from Judge 
Carl Epler of Jacksonville to Jefferson H. Broady, the popu- 
lar Democratic lawyer. In Omaha he knew Edward L. Mer- 
ritt, editor and general manager of the Omaha Daily Herald, 
who was on friendly terms with Morton and a frequent 


13 Charles Gates Dawes, A Journal of the McKinley Years, 1893- 
1913 (Chicago, 1950), pp. 12, 15; Arthur Mullen, Western Democrat 
(New York, 1940), p. 63. 

14 J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska 
(Lincoln, 1913), III, 42. 
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visitor at Arbor Lodge, Morton’s palatial residence on the 
outskirts of Nebraska City.’® 

While waiting for a favorable opportunity to meet Morton 
and Broady, Bryan wrote letters to Democratic politicians 
and to editors of Democratic newspapers in which he 
described his views and asked for first-hand accounts of the 
way the political game was played in Nebraska. He received 
many answers, some quite illuminating, from which he 
learned the details of the split in the Democracy and that 
the big issue of the forthcoming presidential campaign 
would be the tariff.'.° He injected politics into his legal 
correspondence and found many of his correspondents in 
agreement with him on the need for tariff reform. In the 
spring of 1888 he spent many evenings over the Congres- 
sional Record, filled a notebook with the schedules of the 
Mills bill, then under consideration in Congress, and became 
letter perfect on tariff reform arguments. He wrote Morton 
early in November 1887 that “Your efforts in behalf of a 
reduction of the tariff have made your name well known in 
Illinois,” and expressed his desire to meet him in person." 
By May 1888 he was corresponding on intimate terms with 
Morton, who said that Republican opposition to tariff reform 
would lose them (the Republicans) many votes and that 
what was needed was enlightenment “as to the diabolism of 
tariff taxation.”'* This “diabolism,” Bryan replied, he stood 
ready to prove. 

Because Morton agreed with him on tariff reform and 
many other matters Bryan came to look upon him as the 
outstanding Democratic leader of the state. Morton was in 
no way the idol of the entire state, however, but of that 
group called the “slaughterhouse” Democrats, in opposition 
to the “packinghouse” Democrats. Morton had already fig- 


15 Merritt to Bryan, March 16, 1890, Bryan Papers; Henry W. 
Clendenin, “Hon. Edward Livingston Merritt, 1836-1920,” Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, XIII (October, 1920), 426-427. 

16 See J. L. McDonough to Bryan, February 29, 1888, Bryan 
Papers. 

17 Bryan to Morton, November 15, 1887, Morton Papers, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library. 

18 Morton to Bryan, May 23, 1888, Bryan Papers. 
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ured in Nebraska history for a generation. In his early years 
he had published the Nebraska City News and begun the 
agricultural and arboricultural work which obtained him 
world-wide renown as the founder of Arbor Day. His 
efforts to maintain the Democratic organization steadfast 
against Republican encroachment dated from the Civil War 
and earned him honor as one of the state’s foremost leaders 
until his death in 1902. Yet he was a conservative rather 
than a radical and only occasionally went beyond his party 
in demands for reform. His engagement by the railroads 
as a Washington lobbyist was well known, but he joined 
Bryan in opposing subsidies of any kind. He went beyond 
Bryan, who wanted tariff reform, by demanding absolutely 
free trade, but agreed with Bryan on the traditional Demo- 
cratic policy of opposing sumptuary legislation. He was 
nominated for governor in 1880, 1882, and 1884.'* Here was 
a man to whom Bryan could well hitch his star. 


3ryan was much less impressed when he looked over the 
anti-Morton Democrats, the “packinghouse” or “adminis- 
tration” Democrats led by Dr. George L. Miller, who had 
broken with Morton on the tariff and patronage questions. 
Miller, owner-editor of the Omaha Herald until 1887, was 
long recognized as a prominent western member of the 
Tilden machine. He had the ear of Daniel Manning in Cleve- 
land’s cabinet and of James E. Boyd, Democratic national 
committeeman, and thus had much to say in regard to the 
patronage. But he was a Randall-type protectionist, even if 
he accepted Cleveland as Tilden’s rightful heir. When Bryan 
came to choose between these leaders, one a man of principle 
who could not reward him, the other a man of neo- 
Republican principles who could, he chose Morton. 


Bryan began his political career in Nebraska by speaking 
at local meetings. In his very first speech, in Lincoln, he 
likened the tariff to a cow fed by Western farmers and 
milked by Eastern manufacturers.*° He soon became city 


19 James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), p. 331; 
Morton-Watkins, History of Nebraska, III, 287. 


20 Nebraska State Journal, October 12, 1890. 
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chairman.*! Within six months he was speaking outside of 
Lincoln.** Within a year Morton thought highly enough of 
him to note in his Journal that “Bryan .. . is a remarkably 
promising young man. He has gifts. He will be, with good 
habits and right directions, a benefactor to good govern- 
ment.” 

Bryan’s forensic talents were put to full use in the cam- 
paign of 1888 for the benefit of Morton and Cleveland. He 
planned to convince the voters of the state of his superiority 
over others even if the “right directions” which Morton 
wished to provide clashed with the directions in which he 
himself wanted to go. He gained his first recognition in the 
Lancaster County Democratic convention in April, 1888, 
in which debate centered upon a motion to endorse Morton 
as delegate-at-large to the national convention. Morton won 
over the Boyd opposition and Bryan himself was elected 
a representative to the state convention, which would meet 
in Omaha on May 3.4 There he gave a “spirited address” 
on the tariff in which he declared that victory could be 
won if Cleveland’s tariff message of December 1887 were 
made the basis of a vigorous campaign. If the Democrats 
went out to the farmers of Nebraska and showed them the 
iniquity of the tariff system, he felt, they would rally around 
the cause which their noble leader, Grover Cleveland, had 
championed. The crowd “went wild.” “The youngest member 
of the convention was a bright young Democrat from Lan- 
caster county . . . who was rocked in a cradle made of 
hickory,” commented the Omaha Herald.” The speech thrust 
Bryan from a position as a promising lawyer to a prominent 
place in Nebraska politics. By those who believe his success 
in life resulted from oratory alone, the speech is character- 
ized as a precursor of the “Cross of Gold” in effect, launching 


21 Bryan, Memoirs, p. 82; Wayne C. Williams, William Jennings 
Bryan, A Study in Political Vindication (New York, 1936), p. 62. 
22 Bryan, First Battle, p. 49. 
- 23 Morton, Arbor Lodge Journal, September 27, 1888, Morton 
apers. 
™ Omaha Daily Herald, May 2, 3, 1888. 
25 Ibid., May 22, 1888. 
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him “fairly upon the tumultuous seas of politics just as in 
later days a single impassioned address won for him a presi- 
dential nomination.”*° A truer estimate is that it earned for 
him “somewhat of a state reputation.”** It was enough to 
cause the State Central Committee to invite him to stump 
the state for Cleveland and tariff reform.** 

On May 22 Bryan wrote Morton that he would soon go 
to Illinois to get his wife and daughter and would like to stop 
in Nebraska City to meet him and some of his friends. 
Morton replied to come, to stay overnight if he wished. After 
the visit Morton logged in his journal, “He came—we liked 
him. Pleasant day.’** Bryan looked forward to pleasant days, 
too, for while business was not very brisk, as he wrote Mary, 
“You don’t know with what infinite pleasure I contemplate 
this termination of my widower life.”*’ 

No sooner had Bryan settled his wife, daughter, and 
in-laws in their new home—a three-story structure with an 
observation tower on the roof—than he left them to attend 
the Democratic National Convention, held June 5-7 in St. 
Louis. As a follower of Morton he was entitled to a place 
on the floor. While Cleveland was renominated, Bryan came 
away from the convention impressed mostly by a dark man 
who, supporting on crutches a body shattered by four 
wounds received at the battle of the Wilderness, made an 
excellent nominating speech. He and the speaker, Senator 
John D. Daniel of Virginia, would soon become good 
friends.*' From Daniel’s speech, and from others made in 
the convention, Bryan obtained additional ideas for his tariff 
reform speeches, with which he set out to stump Nebraska. 





Bryan spoke first in the eastern part of the state. Then, in 
response to the invitation from the State Central Committee, 
he commenced a tour that took him eventually into thirty- 


26 Willis John Abbot, “William Jennings Bryan—A Character 
Sketch,” Review of Reviews, XIV (August, 1896), 164-165. 

27 Williams, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

28 Euclid Martin to Bryan, September 26, 1888, Bryan Papers. 

29 Bryan to Morton, May 22, 1888; Morton to Bryan, May 23, 
1888; Arbor Lodge Journal, May 30, 1888, Morton Papers. 

80 Bryan to Mary Bryan, May 11, 1888, Rohde Papers. 

31 Bryan, Memoirs, p. 99. 
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four counties. On July 20 he delivered a tariff reform speech 
in Columbus in which he held his audience for two hours, 
placing his facts “in a clear and forcible way, dispensing 
with the usual stump oratory, but illustrating his address 
by apt stories and bright quotations.’** In a speech at a 
Saturday night rally at Weeping Water, after Morton had 
already spoken for an hour and a half, he answered demands 
for additional “entertainment” with a speech in which he so 
“captivated his hearers that they hung upon his words for 
over an hour and when [he] wished to stop they would not 
have it so.”** He increased his reputation as an orator and 
extemporaneous speaker when he addressed the Omaha 
Democratic Club, an organization boasting two thousand 
members, on the tariff, closing with a laudation of Cleveland. 
The Omaha Daily Herald editorialized that he would soon 
be as prominent as Thurston or any other Republican 
speaker in the state. This was quite a compliment, for John 
Thurston was deemed “the untamed orator of Nebraska” 
and “the Demosthenes of the West,” and was being men- 
tioned as a possible member of Harrison’s cabinet if the 
Republicans won the election.** By the middle of August 
an Omaha paper noted that “no young men in Lincoln are 
doing better work for the party than William Jennings 
Bryan is doing for the democracy. He is in great demand as 
a political speaker and deserves his popularity.”** 


As Bryan’s reputation for ready wit and convincing ora- 
tory spread, Democrats everywhere began to ask him for 
information. “I want statistics . . . and figures,” wrote one. 
“Can you help me out?”** Bryan in turn wrote to William M. 
Springer, who was defending the Mills bill in Congress, for 
a Compendium of the Census and for a Tariff Compilation. 
Springer told Bryan to give the Republicans “your best licks, 


32 Omaha Daily Herald, August 15, 1888. The speech, delivered 
on July 20, was not reported by the newspapers until August 15, 
evidence that Bryan wrote up his experiences on the road and 
handed them to the press upon his return from tour. 

33 Ibid., August 6, 1888. 

34 Ibid., December 31, 1888. 

35 Ibid., August 18, 1888. 

36 Ed P. Smith to Bryan, July 26, 1888, Bryan Papers. 
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and it will count in time.”*’ Ten days later, after receiving 
a newspaper report of one of Bryan’s speeches, Springer 
wrote, “That’s right. Give them thunder. . .. You and I used 
to double team on the natives—but as we are separated 
we'll have to go it alone.”** 

Morton took an almost paternal interest in Bryan and 
pushed him forward, and Democrats throughout the state 
invited him to speak to them. “The meeting and pole-raising 
is at Verdon, Richardson County, on the 16th,” wrote Morton 
on August 10. “I do wish you would go, it will do you good 
and Tariff Reform good.”*® “Bryan,” wrote Morton to a 
friend, “is a fine speaker. He came here with a letter of 
introduction to me from Springer, who endorses very highly 
his ability as a lawyer, his integrity as a man and his sound- 
ness and eloquence as a faithful Democrat.”*° 

The Democrats of Barada, McCook, Palmyra, and David 
City were completely taken with Bryan.*! The McCook 
Democracy invited Bryan to address them again, this time 
at the large gathering expected at the county fair. “Can you 
come and meet the Enemy for us? . . . The Republicans will 
have Thurston if he can be gotten—-If not the next biggest. 
You are our choice—Bryan the Invincible.”*? In this letter 
is found the first reference in Bryan’s correspondence to the 
Republicans as the “Enemy,” a designation which he picked 
up and employed with good effect in the West but with poor 
results in the East when he became a presidential candidate. 
After September he spoke under the auspices of the State 
Central Campaign Committee; he could not possibly meet 
the flood of invitations which poured upon him from all quar- 
ters of the state. A man who had been out of the state for 
a short time found upon his return that the Democrats of 
Nebraska had suddenly become enthralled with a new man. 


87 Springer to Bryan, August 14, 1888, Bryan Papers. 

88 Tbid., August 24, 1888, Bryan Papers. 

39 Morton to Bryan, August 10, 1888, Bryan Papers. 

+” Morton to J. W. Stump, August 10, 1888, Morton Papers. 

+1 Thomas Colfer to Bryan, September 13; J. H. Morehead to 
Bryan, September 6; W. S. White to Bryan, September 13; editor 
Butler County Press to Bryan September 15, 1888, Bryan Papers 

#2 Thomas Colfer to Bryan, September 24, 1888, Bryan Papers 
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“I am delighted with the laudations given by every one 
I met, even Republicans,” the man wrote Bryan after hear- 
ing him speak. “By your personal magnetism you won all 
hearts and by the force of your Eloquence and the irresistible 
character of your logic and argument you vanquished the 
Enemy.”** Audiences “fairly exploded” when he spoke.** 
No man in Nebraska history had risen so high in Democratic 
estimation as rapidly as had Bryan. To the harassed and 
despondent Democrats of Nebraska this new and gifted 
talker was manna from heaven. He was the “darling of the 
Democrats.” He was young, healthy, strong, capable of 
sustaining almost any strain to which he subjected himself. 
Tirelessly he traveled across the prairies, impressing his 
hearers with his exuberant spirits and energy. He poured 
his words out in red-hot haste, cramming the utmost of 
meaning into the smallest compass. He was remembered not 
only because of his smooth voice, eloquent gestures, and wit, 
but also because he spoke in words his hearers understood, 
because he spoke to them as an equal, not a superior. He 
therefore appeared the embodiment of honesty and sincerity, 
one possessed of an emotional impact not possible in a dis- 
honest demagogue, of undying faith in the righteousness 
of the causes he sponsored, of the correctness of his decisions. 
He generated faith in himself as well as in causes, and when 
he asked people to follow him they followed in admiration, 
respect, and love, in many instances in idolatry. 

The first indication of his exceptional power over an 
audience came during a speech at Chadron, in western 
Nebraska, in the fall of 1888. He had gone to Chadron on 
legal business in connection with the building of a new 
Dawes County courthouse. There he met Sheriff James C. 
Dahlman, a slight, wiry ex-cowboy.** Dahlman liked Bryan 
at once and invited him to accompany him to a rally in Gor- 
don, Sheridan County. Upon arrival it was learned that the 


main speaker of the occasion had failed to appear. Dahlman 


48 Ibid., October 8, 1888, Bryan Papers. 

44 Omaha Daily Herald, August 25, 1888. 

45> Fred Carey, Mayor Jim: The Life of James C. Dahlman 
(Omaha, 1930), pp. 57-60. 
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was asked if any of his delegation could make a speech. 
Dahlman replied with an emphatic “No!’”—not to such a 
large gathering. Bryan suggested that he be allowed to help 
out, and the chairman of the meeting decided to “take a 
chance.” After a local orator’s words had fallen lifeless as 
wet sand into the sunburnt faces of his audience, Bryan’s 
words came as a rushing flood from the Niobrara River 
nearby. His torrential swirl of words quickly stilled the 
noisy crowd. Soon oldtimers sat on the edge of their seats 
and nodded their heads in approval at the unknown strip- 
ling before them. This was no paunchy politician, this was 
one with the makings of a man. Bryan held them enthralled 
for two hours with tariff talk, and when he finished they 
surrounded their new-found prophet and barely let him go 
in time to catch his train. Dahlman commented that such 
oratory had never been heard before in northwest Nebraska. 
“T believe they would have listened all night.” 

Bryan reached home as day was breaking. He entered 
the bedroom and awakened his wife. Sitting on the edge 
of the bed he told her about the trip and the effect of his 
speech upon the audience. “Mary,” he said, “I have had a 
strange experience. Last night I found I had power over the 
audience. I could move them as I chose. I have more than 
usual power as a speaker. I know it.” Then the influence 
of his religious being surged within him and, bowing his 
head in prayer, he said, “God grant I may use it wisely.”*® 

On August 25, 1888, Bryan attended the Lancaster County 
convention at Lincoln and was chosen a delegate to the 
state convention which would meet a few days later. In the 
latter he moved to make unanimous the nomination of 
John A. McShane for governor. His own reputation had 
earned him serious mention as a likely candidate for a state 
office, but a state post did not appeal to him. Therefore when 
he was named for the offices of lieutenant governor and 
attorney general, he declined. He appreciated the mark of 
favor granted a comparative newcomer and the fact that 


46 Interview with J. C. Dahlman by Jesse E. Boell, reported in 
eg op. cit., p. 49; Bryan, Memoirs p. 249; Carey, op. cit., pp. 
65-66. 
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his name had been spread before men from all parts of the 
state, but he felt that he could not afford a campaign, that 
he would suffer defeat if he ran, and besides, he felt it wiser 
to bide his time until bigger game came into view.** 


When no candidate came forward or appeared willing 
to be drafted in the First District congressional convention, 
held in September at Nebraska City, Morton was induced 
to accept the standard for the third time. Bryan sought to 
oil the friction between the Morton and the Miller-Boyd 
groups, but his motion calling for the creation of a resolu- 
tions committee lost to one which accepted the state plat- 
form for the district. He didn’t like the idea of the state 
machine writing the rules for the congressional district, but 
was powerless to change the situation. When Morton began 
an active campaign he supported him in a speaking tour 
which carried him first along the southern boundary of the 
state to Franklin County in the west, then north to the 
Platte River, and so back to Lincoln. By the end of October 
he had spoken in twenty-five counties and was being re- 
ferred to as a “wheel-horse.”** Many Republicans and Inde- 
pendents as well as Democrats thought highly of him. They 
liked his courage in challenging opponents to debate the 
issues and noted that on several occasions those rash enough 
to accept had failed to appear.*” When one opponent waved 
the bloody shirt and wandered from the tariff the crowd 
called out “Tariff, go back to the tariff.”*” Many Republicans 
confessed that they saw light where darkness had been 
before and now would “cast their vote . . . for their interest 
instead of being guided by partisan blindness.”*! 








47 Omaha Daily Herald, August 26, 30, 1888. 

48Qmaha Daily Herald, September 28, and October 26, 1888; 
Arbor Lodge Journal, September 27, November 3, 1888; Norbert R. 
Mahnken, “The Nebraska Congressional Delegation and Tariff Leg- 
islation, 1880-1900” (Ms. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1939), 
pp. 47-58; Morton-Watkins, History of Nebraska, III, 218-219; 
Thomas W. Tipton, Forty Years of Nebraska, Publications of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Second Series, IV (1902), 461 

49 Omaha Daily Herald, September 4, October 2, 13, 1888. 

5° Ibid., October 5, 1888. 
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Bryan’s efforts were nowhere matched by the managers 
of the national campaign. Still, an analysis of the “sweeping” 
Republican victory reveals that a slight shift in the vote 
of four states would have re-elected Cleveland.** The final 
factor in Cleveland’s defeat was the use of bribery in New 
York and Indiana.** Said Cleveland, “I don’t regret it. It is 
better to be defeated battling for an honest principle than 
to win by cowardly subterfuge.”*' Bryan wrote him that 
“we would rather fall with you fighting on and for a prin- 
cipal |sic| than to succeed with the party representing 
nothing but an organized appetite. Your position was so 
wisely and bravely taken that I believe the party will look 
back to you in after years with gratitude and not with 
reproach.” If he would move to Nebraska and run in ’92, 
suggested Bryan, he could be elected. “As a Western man 
with friends you have in the East, we can elect you. Why not 
come to Omaha or Lincoln.”** 

Bryan gained a state-wide reputation in the campaign 
of 1888 despite inadequate Democratic newspaper coverage 
from the state capital and with the good wishes of only one 
Omaha newspaper.** He received congratulatory letters from 
friends in Illinois, from college and law school classmates 
now scattered throughout the nation, and for the first time 
gained support for an appointive office. Morton recom- 
mended to the state’s attorney general that Bryan be placed 
on the Railroad Commission as “a representative of the 
cleanest and most advanced economic thought in the 
party.”*’ His name appeared on the list of candidates for 
secretary to the Board, and he received two votes in the 
first seven ballots, but then the Board disagreed and ad- 


52 The Republican plurality in Indiana was 2,348, in Rhode 
Island 4,438, in New York 13,002, and in Ohio 19,599. 

53 Nathaniel Stephenson, Nelson W. Aldrich (New York, 1930), 
pp. 72-73. 

54 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage (New 
York, 1933), p. 439. 

55 Ibid., p. 440. 

56 See Arthur B. Hayes and Samuel D. Cox, History of the City 
of Lincoln (Lincoln, 1889), pp. 327-328. 

57 Morton to Attorney General Leese, January 5, 1889, in Ken- 
neth E. McIntyre, “The Morton-Bryan Controversy” (Ms. thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1943), p. 12. 
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journed until April 1, 1889. At that time an entirely new 
set of three secretaries was chosen, much to the disgust of 
Bryan and of those in favor of railroad regulation: one, a 
son of a former governor, had recently been a railroad 
employee; another, a former member of the legislature, had, 
it was charged, a notorious record as a railroad plugger; 
the third had for long years been a railroad attorney.*® 

While learning that he was the “darling of the Demo- 
crats” Bryan found that he had not greatly impressed all the 
Nebraska Republicans. At the St. Patrick’s Day celebration 
in Lincoln Governor John M. Thayer presided over a pro- 
gram which included instrumental music, vocal renditions, 
and declamations as well as speeches. Since Bryan had made 
more than fifty speeches against Thayer in the recent cam- 
paign he felt a bit nervous while waiting his turn to speak 
on the program. Finally the Governor announced, “The next 
number is by Mr. W. J. Bryan.” Bryan stepped forward with 
extended hand. Thayer also advanced with outstretched 
hand, a gesture Bryan interpreted as forgiveness for his 
opposition. When the Governor grasped his hand tightly, 
pulled him up close, and whispered, “Do you speak or sing?” 
the light dawned. Stifling an impulse to laugh in Thayer’s 
face, Bryan began his speech with great effort. Although 
a joke on himself, he told this story many times, and no one 
enjoyed it more than he.** 


With customary civic mindedness and energy the Bryans 
devoted themselves to the social, intellectual, and religious 
life of Lincoln. As soon as Mrs. Bryan had recovered fully 
from the birth of her second child, a son named William 
Jennings, Jr., born June 24, 1889, Bryan invited to his home 
ten intimate friends whom he directed in the organization 
of a Round Table Club. At first this appeared to be strictly 
a Democratic group, for of the original founders only Talbot 
was a Republican. Of the other charter members three were 


58 Omaha Daily Herald, January 11, 1889; Lincoln Call, April 1, 
1889. 

59 Bryan, Memoirs, p. 234; interview by writer with Mrs. T. S. 
Allen, Lincoln, July 23, 1948. 
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Democrats of state-wide renown, three were Democrats of 
local reputation, and one was a Democrat suspected of Inde- 
pendent leanings. But when Charles G. Dawes, Dr. J. H. 
Canfield, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, C. H. 
Gere, editor of the Nebraska State Journal, S. H. Burnham, 
Republican lawyer, and others were admitted the club 
became non-partisan. The meetings were held in turn in the 
homes of members. The discussions, held on political, reli- 
gious, literary, scientific, and philosophical subjects, centered 
about a paper read by one of the members. The whole 
scheme began to pall until Charles Dawes one evening infor- 
mally served doughnuts and sweet cider. At the next meet- 
ing “light refreshments” were served, and within two years, 
instead of beginning with talk and ending with food, the 
meetings began with a banquet and concluded with post 
prandial oratory.*® Bryan transferred his membership in the 
Y.M.C.A. and was rewarded with his first Nebraska office 
by being put in charge of the Boys’ Division.*' He was also 
a Knight of Pythias, Elk, Mason, Odd Fellow, Moose, Royal 
Highlander, Modern Woodman, and Rotarian, a member of 
the Lincoln Bar Association and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce.®? 

Mrs. Bryan joined with Mrs. Albert Sawyer, wife of 
Lincoln’s mayor, 1886-87 and postmaster after 1888, in found- 
ing the Lincoln Sorosis, dating from November, 1889. Mem- 
bership therein was limited to twenty-five. Of its various 
departments Mrs. Bryan thought those dealing with govern- 
ment and political economy most important.®* Neither the 
Round Table nor Sorosis were allowed to degenerate into 
mere gossip groups. Rather they stressed such timely topics 
as agricultural distress, financial depression, currency re- 
form, railroad abuses, woman suffrage, and the direct elec- 
tion of Senators. They provided a type of lyceum of civic 
value and may have proved of political value to the Bryans, 


60 Mrs. T. S. Allen, Scrapbook; Nebraska State Journal, Decem- 
ber 30, 1906; Dawes, op. cit., pp. 6, 10-11, 17, 19, 27. 
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62M. R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), p. 22. 
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although not designed to be. Meanwhile, after two and a 
half years of study—and taking care of a house, a husband, 
parents, a daughter, and moving from Illinois to Nebraska 
and bearing another child—Mary took the bar examination 
and passed, the only woman among seventeen examinees, 
among whom she ranked third.** She studied law, she 
sweetly explained to those who asked her why, simply in 
order to be able to help her husband in his work." 

With few exceptions the men who made Nebraska famous 
throughout the world in the twentieth century were part 
of Bryan’s social group. In 1890 John J. Pershing became 
commandant of the cadet corps at the University of Ne- 
braska. While teaching cadets he took the law course at the 
University and obtained an LL.B. It was in Lincoln that he 
was nicknamed “Black Jack,” a name which became a by- 
word in Army circles.*® 

There was also the young Republican teetotaler named 
Charles Gates Dawes, a native Illinoisan like Bryan, gradu- 
ate of the Cincinnati Law School, who had hung his shingle 
out in the Burr Block simultaneously with Bryan. In the 
same building was William E. “Pussyfoot” Johnson, lifelong 
temperance worker and organizer. On slack days Bryan, 
Dawes, and Johnson, all famous drys, would visit and talk.** 
Neither he nor Bryan, recalled Dawes, “was overburdened 
with clients and we used to debate with each other on cur- 
rent questions, mostly in Talbot and Bryan’s offices. . 
Bryan and I, as I remember, used to debate chiefly on the 
tariff question. I remember, at one time, he suggested that 
we were not wise to waste our eloquence in an empty room, 
but should seek opportunities for a joint debate. My reply 
was that nobody wanted to hear us.”®® 


64 Thomas S. Allen to Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, February 16, 
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There was no rivalry between Bryan and Dawes in either 
politics or law. Throughout their lives, despite differences 
in politics, they neither discussed politics nor had any but 
friendly personal relationships. Dawes did not take part in 
politics in Lincoln, and he was interested in Bryan then only 
because of his demonstrated “wonderful ability as an 
orator.” Often, when the meetings of the Round Table Club 
were held in the homes of other members, the Bryans and 
Dawes would walk home together. The women, walking 
ahead, would have to wait for their husbands who, immers- 
ing themselves in continued debate, would forget to walk. 
During these years, when the Bryans owned a three-story 
house and the Dawes rented a cottage for eighteen dollars 
a month, Bryan appeared to Dawes as a “predatory pluto- 
crat” while he represented the “proletariat.” The relations 
between the two families became intimate. The Bryans, 
sporting a one-horse surrey, would take the Dawes out 
riding. The Dawes were one of the select number of couples 
who were invited by the Bryans on the occasion of their 
fifth wedding anniversary. During the evening the Bryans 
and a Presbyterian minister withdrew. They reappeared, 
Bryan in a dark suit, Mrs. Bryan in her wedding gown, and 
renewed their marriage vows before their friends.*® 

Later Charles Bryan, William’s brother, and William 
Dawes, Charles’ brother, joined the Bryan circle. There ih 
Lincoln, all friends, were Bryan, a civilian who would be a 
colonel before Pershing, and who would do as much to keep 
us out of a war which Pershing would do so much to win. 
There was Charles Dawes, who won the only jury case Bryan 
lost in Lincoln, who caused Bryan to lose Illinois in the 
election of 1896, whose debates with Bryan on the money 
question stimulated him to make a thorough study of that 
question, a study which, in part, qualified him for the post 
of Comptroller of the Currency, to which McKinley ap- 
pointed him.*® There was Charley Bryan, who would be 


69 Ibid. 
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governor of the State of Nebraska and who would battle 
unsuccessfully against Charles Dawes for the vice-presidency 
of the United States. 


The two years between important elections’' left Bryan 
relatively free to return to his practice, to engage in com- 
munity life, and to prepare for the next congressional cam- 
paign, in which he prophesied that the tariff would be the 
major issue dividing Democrats from Republicans. He con- 
tinued his studies by reading omnivorously in history and 
economics, devouring biographies, pouring over the orations 
of the English masters of eloquence, buying what he could, 
borrowing what he could not. In addition to the local and 
Omaha newspapers he read the New York World and the 
Atlanta Constitution, and he subscribed to Public Opinion. 
He learned the ad valorem and specific customs duties and 
took great interest in congressional action being taken on the 
McKinley bill. So full did he feel of the subject that he 
contemplated publishing a book entitled Tariff Essays, and 
wrote to Walter H. Page, of the New York Post, about under- 
taking publication. Page had advertised for information 
which would help the cause of tariff reform. Bryan answered 
the call and Page printed his letters.*- “What you wrote,” 
said Page, “was precisely the kind of information we seek 
and precisely the kind that we think will be of great encour- 
agement to tariff reformers everywhere.”™* Since the Post 
did not publish books, Page referred Bryan to G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, which declined to undertake publication as an 
investment of its own.*! 
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Of course Bryan received numerous invitations to speak 
at local functions, at which he met many Irishmen who 
insisted upon calling him O’Brien. Thinking it wise to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression that he was a full-blooded 
Irishman, Bryan told a typical son of the Emerald Isle that 
“My name is not O’Brien, but Bryan.” “It’s all the same,” 
was the reply. “When Bryan Borou became king his descend- 
ants put on the ‘O’. The Bryans are the same stock, but just 
plain common people.” Bryan liked that.”* 

There was little in the political field which escaped Bry- 
an’s attention. In his Fourth of July speech of 1889 he dealt 
with the antagonism between capital and labor. He warned 
his hearers of the dangers in monopolies and the evils of 
municipal corruption, closing with an exhortation to all to 
be vigilant in the performance of their civic duties. It was 
his “Eternal Vigilance” speech again—written while in law 
school—but he never tired of repeating it nor ever saw the 
time when it was inapplicable.** He gathered information 
on sugar bounty laws in the beet raising states.‘* And he 
worked hard during the off-year campaign of 1889, as willing 
to labor in smoke-filled committee rooms as to shine in the 
light of publicity on convention floors. Soon he was. called 
upon to aid in the determination of policy as weil as to 
spellbind the public. Morton asked him to prepare for the 
state convention “a declaration against Beet Sugar and all 
other bounties which beat the state revenues.” He himself 
was preparing the tariff, prohibition, and pension planks, but 
thought Bryan, in the capital city, could “best assault state 
abuses.” “Do not fail,” warned Morton, “to be . . . ready for 
fight against the trimmers and timeservers.”** Morton also 
asked Bryan to write a plank against all special legislation, 
be it for stockyards, packing houses, insurance companies, 
water and light companies, or railroads. This was no time 
to dodge any vital question.*® 
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Bryan meanwhile had been asking Democratic leaders 
throughout the state to indicate their favorite candidates.*” 
Armed with this information he attended the convention, in 
October, and took a prominent part in its proceedings. He 
was made a member of both the credentials and resolutions 
committees. He, Morton, and three others wrote the plat- 
form, in which they attacked the protective tariff as being 
hostile to the interests of an agricultural state and denounced 
the Nebraska sugar bounty law.*' Bryan had trouble with 
only one plank, the one on prohibition. He and Morton both 
opposed prohibition, but because the Republicans took no 
stand on this issue Bryan thought a declaration against 
sumptuary legislation would suffice. He did not agree with 
the several influential Democrats who wanted to follow 
the Republican lead. “By declaring against prohibition we 
will lose a good many votes, while we will not gain Repub- 
lican votes. We tried that last fall in our county; declared 
in so many words against prohibition; and the saloons went 
solid against us.”** The plank as written favored a well- 
regulated high-license system as the best solution of the 
liquor question. 

Press reports of the convention described the “glowing 
speech” Bryan made for his candidates. He may have 
warmed himself with hope as he walked through the rain 
to cast his vote on the chilly day of November 6, but the 
returns showed that although the Democrats had made a 
clean sweep in Douglas County, which contained Omaha, 
the usual Republican majorities had carried the state.** 
However, the storm warnings of the closing years of the 


8° See, for example, the answers in J. H. Broady to Bryan, 
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decade were becoming strident and he would rise in the 
vanguard of successful protest when the agrarian crusade 
swept through Nebraska and the western country the fol- 
lowing year. 











THE FEBOLD FEBOLDSON LEGEND 


BY ROBERT F. CHAMBERLAIN 


that its originator is known and is still living. He is 

Wayne T. Carroll.’ In answering an inquiry as to 
whether he was the originator or not, Mr. Carroll replied: 
“T will have to admit I created this character.” 

However, because Wayne Carroll did not make his crea- 
tion very widely known, others who have written tales about 
Febold, or who have gathered stories about the great 
“Swede” together into books, have been said to have cre- 
ated the hero of the Great Plains. This is particularly true 
of Paul R. Beath, who, while living for a short time in Goth- 
enburg, Nebraska, heard and read and contributed many 
of the tales, and later on collected a number of them into 
a book entitled Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the 
Great Plains. That he is the originator of the legend he has 
denied: 

Because I have published Febold more widely than 
either of his champions, Carroll and Holmes, I have been 


credited with creating him. I did not. Febold . . . [was] 
in existence when I came upon the legend.’ 


Te Nebraska legend of Febold Feboldson is unique in 


1 Mr. Carroll lives at 555 North Chester Avenue, Pasadena 4, 
California. (Mrs. E. E. Evans to the writer September 30, 1950.) 

2 Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, November 6, 1950. 

3 Paul R. Beath, Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great 
Plains (Lincoln, 1948), p. viii. However, as Louise Pound says, 
it would seem that Mr. Beath is greatly responsible for the growth 
of the legend. She writes: “The fact is that Febold . . . owes most 
of his fame .. . to Mr. Paul R. Beath, who, though not his creator, 
has spun many stories about him and floated him into fame.” 
(Louise Pound, “Nebraska Strong Men,” Southern Folklore Quar- 
terly, VII [September, 1943], 135.) See also her review of Beath’s 
Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales of the Great Plains, Nebraska History, 
(March, 1949), 77-80. 
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Consequently, there is no doubt that Wayne T. Carroll is the 
originator of Febold Feboldson. 

Legends, like everything else, have to have a beginning. 
If one would study them, he could probably get some general 
idea when most of them began; but a definite date would 
be hard to establish. This is partly true of the legend of the 
mighty “Swede.” No exact date can be set, but a fairly close 
idea of it can be arrived at. 

Mr. Carroll, in reply to an inquiry as to whether the 
legend began in 1928, and whether the beginning of the 
depression in 1929 had anything to do with the starting of 
the legend, answered: “Febold dated quite some years before 
the depression. . . . I can’t give you more accurate dates but 
I would guess 1923 or 1924.’”* 

Don P. Holmes, however, the man who continued weekly 
to write stories about the mighty “Swede” in The Gothen- 
burg Times after the Carrolls moved away from Gothenburg, 
Nebraska,® says that the legend began in February 1928.° 

But, from the statements that other people have made 
who have written about the legend, it would seem that 
Febold Feboldson had been in existence prior to 1928. In 
“Nebraska Strong Men,” Louise Pound maintains that the 
“Febold stories ‘caught on’ about 1928.”" If the stories 
“caught on” around 1928, it would seem that they would 
have to have been circulating prior to this date, as it would 
take some time for the “hero” to become popular among 
the people. 

Furthermore, in looking through the issues of The Goth- 
enburg Times for the year 1928, one finds that when Wayne 
Carroll first mentioned Febold in his column “The Two by 
Four,” he said: 


Eldad Johnson’s® great uncle, Febold Feboldson, came 
to this country in the early days. It would be interesting 


4 Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951. 

5 The Carrolls moved from Gothenburg, Nebraska, to California 
in August 1928. (Ibid.) 

6 Don P. Holmes to the writer, February 14, 1951. 

7 Pound, op. cit., p. 135. Paul R. Beath also holds this view. 
(Beath op. cit., p. ix.) 

8]t seems that Wayne Carroll also created some minor charac- 
ters, nephews of Febold. Some of them were Bergstrom Stromberg, 
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to collect the stories told about him as part of the history 

of this country. If you know of any stories, we will be 

glad to publish them... . [signed] W. T. Carroll, 
It would seem from this, then, that tales about Febold were 
being told before 1928; otherwise the people would not have 
been acquainted with the legend, and would not have been 
able to submit stories. 

From these facts it may reasonably be deduced that the 
legend of Febold Feboldson had begun prior to 1928. Conse- 
quently, the statement of Mr. Carroll, the originator, that 
the legend began somewhere around 1923 or 1924 would have 
to be accepted, it seems.’ 

Having established the originator and when the legend 
began, it would seem proper to show next how the legend 
came about. 

During the years prior to 1925, Wayne Carroll occasion- 
ally wrote a column for The Gothenburg Independent, which 
was edited and published by Charles Botkin.'! It seems that 
Botkin had quite a struggle in getting enough material to 
fill the columns of his paper without a little outside help. 
So, occasionally Wayne Carroll wrote a half column or so 
for him.” 

This half column was intended to be humorous, and at 
times it was somewhat satirical. According to Mr. Carroll: 

The problems of the day, except a possible shot at a 


local politics [sic], were entirely ignored Now and then 
we would curl the hair of some local activity and no 


Herebold Farvardson, Hjalmar Hjalmarson, Kjontvedt Peterson, 
and Eldad Johnson. The exploits of Febold were usually recounted 
by these nephews who knew Febold in the old days. (Beath, op. cit., 
p. viii.) 

® The Gothenburg Times, March 7, 1928, p. 6. 

10 When Don P. Holmes says that the legend was started in 
February of 1928, it may be that he means it was that year that 
tales about Febold Feboldson first appeared in The Gothenburg 
Times; for in 1925 The Gothenburg Independent, for which Wayne 
Carroll occasionally wrote under the pseudonym of Watt Tell, 
merged with The Gothenburg Times. (Don P. Holmes to the writer, 
February 14, 1951.) 

11 No relation to B. A. Botkin, who edited A Treasury of Ameri- 
can Folklore. (Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951.) 

12 Ibid. 
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one knew who “Watt Tell”!% was and we had a bit of 
fun.!4 
It was while he was writing this column that Mr. Carroll 
got the idea that the Great Plains needed some folklore. 


For a long time Wayne Carroll had been interested in 
folklore, and he had noticed for quite some time that the 
Great Plains, and in particular Nebraska, were without any 
native folk hero. Tales of strong men had come in from all 
sides. Stories of Paul Bunyan and his ox had come down 
from the lumber camps of the North; Easterners moving 
West had brought in the tales of Johnny Appleseed; and 
tales of the colorful hero, Pecos Bill, had drifted up from 
the South. There was Nebraska, surrounded by all types of 
folklore, but without any of its own. That is the reason why 
Wayne Carroll decided that some sort of character should 
be created.'® But that posed a problem. How would one go 
about creating a folk hero? 


Writing for Wayne Carroll was only an avocation. By 
occupation he was a lumber dealer.'® Since he was a lumber- 
man, it was evident that he should have sooner or later 
heard of Paul Bunyan; for in whatever stage lumber is 
handled—whether it be in the lumber camps, in the planing 
mills, or in the lumber yards where the finished products are 
sold—there the tales of Paul Bunyan eventually make their 
way. The stories of Bunyan appealed to Mr. Carroll, and 
he thought that there should be someone like him on the 
Plains. That Febold Feboldson was patterned after Paul 
Bunyan, the originator affirms: “He [Febold Feboldson] 
grew somewhat after the manner of Paul Bunyan... . His 
early life included some training under Paul... .”!7 The 


13 Rather than use his own name, Wayne Carroll used this pseu- 
donym. (Don P. Holmes to the writer, February 14, 1951.) This 
pseudonym was arrived at by the rapid pronunciation of “What 
the hell.” (Statement of Don P. Holmes, personal interview.) 

14 Wayne T. Carroll to the author, February 28, 1951. 

15 Ibid. February 6, 1951. 

16 Statement of Don P. Holmes, personal interview. 

1? Wayne T. Carroll to the author, November 6, 1950. 
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The Editor of The Two-By-Four | 
dropped into our private office last | 
week and together with the Editor 
of the Squirrel Food Column, ran 
through the back files of The Times. | 
In the papers of the period of about 
1840-45 much mention was made of 
Febold Feboldson. Feats of his were 
mentioned. No, ‘feats,’ not ‘feets.’ 
It Febold was the earliest 
settler these parts, and it was 
through his influence that the gov- 
ernment decided to run the Platte 
through Nebraska instead of 
Kansas. Febold, by the way, was a 
great-uncle of Eldad Johnson, of 
Etna, whom you have all read so 
much about. Several of these stories 
of Febold’s feats were copied from 
The Times’ files and will be related 
now and then. Best keep an eye on | 
the 2x4 2. I mean two. No, to. Too.! 
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similarity between the two strong men can readily be seen 
once one has read stories about both of them.’* 


It is evident, however, that this new hero could not be 
patterned exactly after Paul Bunyan, because Bunyan has 
always been associated with lumber camps. At the time 
when Febold is said to have made his appearance (around 
1858) ,'* the Plains were a treeless, desert-like region.*" Thus, 
Febold could hardly have “become a lumber hero because 
there |were| so few trees on the Great Plains. Instead, he 
wrestled with regional adversities which beset the early 
settlers—tornadoes, hostile Indians, drouths, extreme heat 
and cold, unsavory politicians and floods.”*! 


The next thing was to find a name. The name of this folk 
hero, as probably did the names of all other folk heroes, 
arose from the locale in which he originated. 


Gothenburg, Nebraska, the town where Mr. Carroll lived 
when he first started writing stories about Febold Feboldson, 
was mostly settled by Swedes who had come directly from 
Sweden. It had been “settled by many Swedes mostly 
jaround| 1880 and 1890 and | was] named after that famous 
Swedish city.”** For this reason Wayne Carroll “thought a 
Swedish name... would be appropos |sic]}.”*" 


At one time or other, Mr. Carroll “knew a young Swede 
by the name of Febold something or other, and in copying 
John Johnson, Nels Nelson, etc., hit upon Febold Feboldson, 


18 Paul R. Beath to Louise Pound, July 1, 1943, as quoted in 
B. A. Botkin (ed.), A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 
1944), p. 177. 

1%Wayne T. Carrol] to the writer, February 6, 1951. Don P. 
Holmes maintains that he arrived on the Plains prior to this, some- 
where around 1800-1810. (Statement of Don P. Holmes, personal 
interview.) 

20 Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951. 

“1 Beath, op. cit., pp. vii, viii. In this Febold had enough to do, 
for according to a history of Nebraska, Nebraskans have suffered 
floods, drouths, and some of the greatest extremes in weather. See 
Federal Writers’ Project, Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker 
State (New York, 1947), pp. 9, 10. 

os = T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951 
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and later added Bergstrom Stromberg** as a bit of humor, 
a satellite of Febold.”*° 

So, with an idea of what this character was going to be 
like, and having given him a name, Wayne Carroll began 
to write stories about Febold in the column which he wrote 
for The Gothenburg Independent. 

Febold first appeared in this column with maybe a 
couple or three paragraphs of some of his exploits and 
early history. Now and then he would reappear until 
he became a habit.?¢ 

However, the legend was not an “overnight success.” 
It took a while for the stories about this new character to 
catch on, and it seems that about the year 1928 he became 
a part of the people. In that year tales of the mighty “Swede” 
began to appear regularly every week in The Gothenburg 
Times, with which, as stated before, The Gothenburg Inde- 
pendent had merged in 1925. 

The first mention of Febold in The Gothenburg Times 
was made on February 29, 1928, in the column known as 
“Squirrel Food,” which was written by Don P. Holmes. It is 
as follows: 


The Editor of The Two-By-Four dropped into our 
private office last week and together with the Editor of 
the Squirrel Food column, ran through the back files of 
The Times. In the papers of the period of about 1840- 
1845 much mention was made of Febold Feboldson. 
Feats of his were mentioned. . . . It seems Febold was 
the earliest settler in these parts. .. . Several .. . stories 
of Febold’s feats were copied from The Times’ files and 
will be related now and then. Best keep an eye on the 
2x4 2.27 


The following week Wayne Carroll made mention of 
Febold in his column “The Two by Four,” and he said that 
he would be glad to print any tales that the readers might 


24 According to Beath, Bergstrom Stromberg is the only one of 
the characters that Wayne Carroll created that has any possible 
historical basis. (Beath, op. cit., p. viii.) 

25 Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951. 

26 Tbid., February 28, 1951. 

27 “Squirrel Food,” The Gothenburg Times, February 29, 1928, 


p. 10 
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send in.** From then on, stories of the mighty “Swede” were 
printed almost weekly in this column until Don P. Holmes 
took over the job of writing weekly tales. So the legend 
began. 

The following presents the facts about the beginning of 
the legend more briefly: 


Originator Wayne T. Carroll 
When legend began around 1923 or 1924 


Why legend began Mr. Carroll thought that there was 
a need of native folklore. 


How legend began Mr. Carroll wrote for a small town 
newspaper. He had heard the tales 
of Paul Bunyan; and while writing 
for The Gothenburg Independent, 
he began to write stories about Fe- 
bold Feboldson, who was patterned 
after Paul Bunyan. 


Origin of name taken from the locale in which the 
legend originated. 


Where the legend in The Gothenburg Independent, 
first appeared later in The Gothenburg Times. 

In August of 1928 the Carrolls moved to California, and 
Don P. Holmes took over where Mr. Carroll left off.** Tales 
of Febold appeared weekly from then until 1935. They fell 
off then, and were printed “spasmodically until 1940 or 1941 
when service men asked for |them|]. [They have been] con- 
tinuous since.”*" 

However, it might be stated in conclusion that if the 
legend had depended entirely upon its being printed in a 
newspaper for its existence, Febold Feboldson might have 
died an early death. It was the people in and around Gothen- 
burg, Nebraska, who kept the legend alive once it got 
started. In the words of Beath, it was “around the barbe 
shop on summer Saturday nights—around the parlor furnace 
on long winter evenings—at the tables of the threshing crew 
and at the church ice cream social—|that the] stories of a 


“8 The Gothenburg Times, March 7, 1928, p. 6. 
= Wayne T. Carroll to the writer, February 6, 1951. 
3” Don P. Holmes to the writer, February 14, 1951. 
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legendary Swede were remembered and retold across the 
prairies and in the small towns of Nebraska.”*’ So the legend 
of Febold Feboldson lives on. 








31 Beath, op. cit., p. 14. 
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THE DIARY OF JAMES MASON, 
OHIO TO CALIFORNIA, 1850 


EDITED BY JAMES C. OLSON 


much heavier in 1850 than it had been in 1849, the 

second year of the California Gold Rush has been 
much less publicized than the first. Likewise, despite the 
increase in emigration, there appear to have been fewer 
journals kept in 1850 than in 1849. Merrill J. Mattes, Re- 
gional Historian of the National Park Service, Region Two, 
Omaha, who has been gathering information on the subject 
since 1935, has accounted for “over 100” diaries kept in 
1849, and only sixty-eight for 1850. By way of explanation, 
he suggests: “It is possible that by this time some of the 
glamour had worn off and folks were less inclined to view 
their journey as a heroic adventure, to be recorded for 
posterity.”? 

The journal published herewith was kept by James 
Mason, about whom virtually nothing is known except that 


Time emigration to the gold fields of California was 


1 Merrill J. Mattes, ed., “Joseph Rhodes and the California Gold 
Rush of 1850,” Annals of Wyoming, XXIII (January, 1951), 52-53. 
Mr. Mattes informs me that the only addition since this article was 
written is Charles Kelly, ed., “The Journal of Robert Chalmers, 
April 17-September 1, 1850,” Utah Historical Quarterly, XX (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 31-55. This and the journal published herewith bring 
Mr. Mattes’ list to seventy. 
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he was born in Ireland,*? and was a member of the Cam- 
bridge-California Mining Company No. 2, organized in 
Cambridge, Ohio, March 18, 1850. Many Ohioans were 
afflicted with the gold fever, and the heavy emigration 
begun in 1849 was continued in 1850*—indeed, Mason’s 
company was the second to go out from Cambridge, an 
earlier one having been organized on March 13, 1849.° The 
constitution of the Cambridge-California Mining Company 
No. 2 provided that the members should pledge themselves 
to “stick together like brothers,” and maintain the organiza- 
tion until California had been reached, at which time the 
company would be dissolved and the property divided 
among the members.® As will be apparent from Mason’s 
diary, however, this happy state of affairs did not prevail, 
and the company, after reorganizing on May 27 just west 
of Fort Kearny, dissolved on June 20 at Deer Creek, near 
the present town of Glenrock, Wyoming. 

The company left Cambridge on April 8, 1850, lodging 
the first night in Bradshaw’s tavern in Fairview.’ While 
there, according to a notation in the back of his diary, Mason 
paid the company $25.00. The next two days were spent in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, awaiting a boat to take them down 
the Ohio River, and there, apparently, the party definitely 
decided to follow the overland route to the gold fields, rather 
than the Nicaragua route.* They boarded a steamboat at 
Wheeling the evening of the 10th, journeying down the Ohio 
to St. Louis, where they took a boat up the Missouri, arriving 


2 Wayne Knox, Ansley, Nebraska, to the author, n.d. 

* William G. Wolfe, Stories of Guernsey County, Ohio: History 
of an Average Ohio County (Cambridge, Ohio, 1942), p. 696. This 
information was supplied me by Mrs. S. Winifred Smith, Assistant 
Editor, The Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

*For a discussion of Ohioans in the gold rush, see M. Robert 
Thomas, “The Impact of the California Gold Rush on Ohio and 
Ohioans” (Ms. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1949), part of which 
was published as “Buckeye Argonauts,” The Ohio State Archeo- 
logocal and Historical Quarterly, LIX (July, 1950), 256-269. 

5 Wolfe, op. cit., p. 696. 

6 Ibid. 

* Mason’s Diary, April 8, 1850; Wolfe, op. cit., p. 696. 

8 Wolfe, op. cit., p. 696. 
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at Kansas or Westport the evening of the 24th. At Kansas, 
Mason paid the company $115.00, and was given credit for 
$25.00. He also paid $10.00 for a horse, and $6.25 on oxen; 
he was given credit in the amount of $12.00 for an ox and 
$3.00 for a pony.® 

The company left its camp near the Kansas landing on 
April 30 and followed the well-established Oregon-California 
trail. Mason and his associates appear to have been highly 
conservative in their choice of routes, and generally avoided 
the cutoffs which attracted so many of the impatient Argo- 
nauts. Nevertheless, they moved steadily along, and arrived 
at Hangtown on September 14, and on the 25th, Mason 
reached the Rough and Ready Mine and “went prospecting.” 
A few entries for 1851 indicate that Mason stuck it out in 
the diggings at least well into that year. A degree of success 
is indicated by notations showing gold in the amount of 
$1,697.00 taken out of claims in Grass Valley. 

Though Mason’s orthography was somewhat uncertain 
and his entries at times frustratingly brief, he appears to 
have been a careful observer. He took note of the size of the 
emigration at Fort Laramie, and thus helps to fill in that 
part of the story of the gold rush.'® His mileage estimates 
appear to have been as accurate as could reasonably be 
expected. The journal was kept in one of the ubiquitous 
little black, leather-covered books. Most of the entries are 
in pencil, and some of them are worn so badly as to be 
illegible. Such instances are indicated in the reproduction 
below by means of a line. 

The journal belongs to a grand-nephew of James Mason, 
Mr. Wayne Knox of Ansley, Nebraska, through whose cour- 
tesy it is published here. It was first called to my attention 
by Mr. Raymond Jarusek, publisher of The Ansley Herald. 


Apr 8 Left home came to Fairview 
9 to Wheeling 
10 aman Ran off 
evening 


—— left for Cincinati late in the 





® Wolfe, op. cit., p. 696, indicates that the company outfitted at 
St. Louis, but this seems unlikely in view of Mason’s diary. 
10 See Note 31. 
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fine day the river _— 
left Cincinnati at 3 O clock the Boat was crowded 
Awoke at Madisn where we Remained to 10 O’c 
and took on met with A Gray 
& David Ginn came to Louisville at 3 O clock & 
walked round the falls & The Boat came over we 
stoped with —-——— the Giant. 
cold & snowing Stoped at Evansville past a Boat 
That just Bursted one of her Boilers no 1 Killed. 
passed Cairo in the morning day clear & pleasant 
day wet & cold 
Adams Left St Louis in the evening and came as 
far as The mouth of the Missouri 
passed St Charle 
dark & Raining Sick all day broke the Rudder of 
Boat passed Jefferson City at night 
dark & Gloomy Jas Rainy lost $100 last night Stolen 
whilst asleep 
Sabath passed Brunswick in evening 

* Lexington 
G. L. Mclane passed in morning passed Independ- 
ence landing in evening Licking Co Co had a row 
among themselves 
Arrived Kansas'' in Evening moved to camp & 
Spent the day in halling our Baggage 
Spent the day in running round 
Spent in fixing in Camp 
day Spent in fitting up 
Sabath write letters & read some 
fitting up 
left our camp & traveled 10 miles 
traveled 2 miles and encamped Shot some game 
& fed sumtiously [sic] 
traveled 12 miles & encamped on Cedar creek & 
Raining Caught some fine fish & fared sumptious 
rained all night 
traveled 14 miles & encamped on do Creek 
Crossed appilucy’’ tied cables to our waggons & 
drew them in 





11 Kansas Landing, or as Westport called it, the Westport Land- 


ing. For a valuable discussion of the development of the early town 
of Kansas and its successor, Kansas City, see James C. Malin, 
Grassland Historical Studies: Natural Resources Utilization in a 
Background of Science and Technology (Lawrence, 1950), I, 91-377. 

12 Probably the Wakarusa, the spelling of which apparently 
provided a formidable challenge to many of the emigrant diarists 
William Kelly, crossing the Wakarusa in 1849. wrote: “The descent 
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Sabath traveled 25 miles & encamped without 
wood in Pairie |sic| 
6 Traveled 12 miles & encamped in 
& watter rained & cold 
traveled 6 miles & encamped in beautiful Pariare 
{sic} bought some milk from white men placed 
gard & the gard ————_ 

8 Passed Uniontowns' got some pie & milk Crossed 

Caw"! river & encamped 3 miles back got word that 

was a matter of extreme difficulty, from its excessive steepness 
and the sinuosities of the path; so we took out the two lead spans 
from each waggon, locked both hind-wheels, and held back with 
ropes attached to the axle; but even with these precautions it was 
a very risky undertaking.” (William Kelly, Across the Rocky 
Mountains, from New York to California [London: Simms and 
M’Intyre, 1852], p. 50.) 

13] am indebted to Mr. Nyle H. Miller, Secretary of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, for the following: “Uniontown was estab- 
lished in 1848 on the California road near an excellent rocky ford 
crossing of the Kansas river. (The place was about one mile south 
of the river in what is now Dover township, Shawnee county, west 
of present Topeka and near the present Wabaunsee-Shawnee 
county line.) Log houses and buildings were said to have been 
erected on both sides of the California road for a distance of a 
couple of blocks, and Uniontown was at the height of its pros- 
perity in 1850. From its establishment it was the place of payment 
for annuities to the Pottawatomie Indians. But epidemics of small- 
pox and the opening of Kansas to white settlement caused the 
whites to move elsewhere. By 1855 Uniontown had practically 
disappeared. (See, also, Kansas Historical Quarterly, HI, 15, 20, 
sh ge 

14 Kaw or Kansas. It is possible that Mason used the older route, 
and forded the Kansas River near Uniontown. The later, more 
direct route, crossed the river at Pappan’s ferry, approximately 
thirteen miles east of Uniontown and within the limits of the 
present city of Topeka. Hulbert’s maps show both routes, but do 
not give a date for the origin of the later route. (Archer B. Hulbert, 
ed., The American Transcontinental Trails [The Crown Collection 
of American Maps, Series IV], Vol. I, The Platte River Routes, Nos 
7-9.) Irene Paden quotes George Root of the Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society as saying that Pappan’s Ferry “came rather late.” 
(Irene D. Paden, Wake of the Prairie Schooner [New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1944], p. 38.) Ware’s Guide, published in 1849, 
states: “At the Kansas crossing .. . you will find a ferry owned 
by two Indians.” (Joseph E. Ware, The Emigrants’ Guide to Cali- 
fornia, ed. by John W. Caughey [Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1932], p. 14.) See also, George A. Root, “Ferries in Kansas. 
Part II—Kansas River,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, XX 
(November, 1933), 363-373. Robert Chalmers, who came along on 
May 15, 1850 (a week after Mason), passed through Uniontown 
but crossed on the ferry—indeed, he had to stay over night because 
there were so many wagons lined up waiting to cross. (Charles 
Kelly, ed., “The Journal of Robert Chalmers, April 17-September 1, 
1850,” Utah Historical Quarterly, XX (January, 1952], p. 37.) 
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the Pottawatimes & the Pawnees was a ware some 
16 miles 

9 passed the Catholic mishon'’ herd the Prest say 
mass Saw a lot of Indian warriors & the arrow that 
Kiled the Pawnees Saw them dance round the 
Scalp Saw a hand cut off traveled 14 miles 

10 traveled 12 miles & encamped in parie crossed 
little Vermillion 

11 traveled 25 miles encamped in Paria with little 
wood watter or Grass & then Stood gard to % 12 
o’ck 

12 traveled 16 miles & crossed Big Blue'*® & encamped 
with wood watter & Grass here is the Bufflou & 
Elk country beautiful 

14 traveled 12 miles & encamped in Paria with a fine 
Spring 2 miles on the St Joseph road!‘ 

15 traveled 8 miles & encamped in Parie with Grass 
no wood Some watter dug a well called Jacobs 

16 traveled 10 miles & encamped in deep hollow with 
wood & water 

17 Rested washed out clothes then ———-— & I Rod 
|sic] out 3 miles & we Saw 4 graves & one had 
Shot himself by exident 2 days before 

17 4 of our men went a fishing & got lost and lay out 
all night 

18 traveled 17 miles & encamped near little Blue went 
& built a brush —— - - 
we saw a - & an Indian 
hut of Pawnees the Scenery Grand & Romantick 
the Soil Sandy and all covered with the most beau- 
tiful Pebbles 

19 Sabbath traveled 16 miles & encamped on a sandy 
stream 








15 St. Mary’s Mission, on the site of present St. Mary’s College. 
See Gilbert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United States 
(New York: America Press, 1938), II, 599-699. 

16 After 1849, the most generally used crossing of the Big Blue 
was near Marysville, Kansas. From the distances given here, how- 
ever, it seems probable that Mason’s party followed the “South 
California Road,” crossing the river at the Independence crossing, 
about eight miles south of the Marysville crossing. See Hulbert, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, No. 13; Paden, op. cit., pp. 53-64. 

17 The road from St. Joseph merged at Marysville with that 
part of the traffic from the south which had come up the east side 
of the Big Blue. The road from the Independence crossing joined 
the St. Joseph road about six miles northwest of Marysville. See 
Hulbert, op. cit., Vol. I, Nos. 15, 16; Paden, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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20 traveled 16 miles & encamped on little blue with 
wood water & Grass we travel up this stream some 
60 miles 

21 traveled 20 m & encamped on Blue Saw a large 
herd of Buffalo and got a piece of one 

22 traveled 17 m & encamped on Blue —-—— ———— 





23 traveled 16 mi & enc|amped| in Beautiful place 








24 traveled 25 m and encamped on plat'* it is very 
muddy and its bank is low & bottom quicksand 
the bottom is large & extensive 

25 traveled 1- m & enc near Fort Kerney'"® 

26 Sabbath lay over Saw the troops Drill the day 

was beautiful out at night one of the most fearful 

Storms that 1 ever Saw and tents was blowed ove! 

us all Camp ————— drenched to the Skin*" 

traveled 18 me & E.N. [encamped] the evening 
clear & cool had rather a row in the morning & 
elected a new Captain Sm! |Samuel| Reed*! 

28 traveled 20 m. & E.N. lost a horse but found it 
McDowals |?|** Broke an axletree 

29 traveled 23 m. E.N. on the Banks of the Rive: 

30 traveled 22 m. & E.N. in bottom 

31 traveled 20 m & E.N. went to the Bluffs the scene 
is grand & the Sand hills tower up in majesty 
height Saw ——-——- from Cambridge & herd fron 
home from Ist of May Came to a camp where they 
had lost 18 head of cattle where we bought 33 

got a waggon for 5 & left our own 


te 
~ 








's The trail joined the Platte near the west edge of T. 8 N., R. 13 
W., Kearney County, Nebraska, not far from the head of Grand 
Island. See Hulbert, op. cit., Vol. I, No. 26. 

1 Fort Kearny, established in 1848 to furnish protection for the 
overland emigrants, and named in honor of Stephen Watts Kearny 
The site is now a state park. The name was variously spelled, and 
seldom correctly, even by officers stationed there. See Lyle E. 
Mantor, “Fort Kearny and the Westward Movement,” Nebraska 
History, XXIX (September, 1948), 175-207. 

20 As Irene Paden writes, the storms encountered in the Platt« 
Valley, “were considered something unique even by such special- 
yy dirty weather as the emigrants had become.” (Paden, op. cit 
p. 94. 

“1 Overland companies frequently became dissatisfied with thei: 
leaders and elected new ones along the way. The original captain 
had been Joseph Stoner. (Wolfe, op. cit., p. 696.) 

22 The list of members in Wolfe, Ibid.. includes no one of this 
name 
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June 1 Started rained traveled 20 m. & E.N. Grazed our 
Stock on ————— & I stood gard 

2 Sabath rested made a sane |sein|] & caught fish 
Some of our men went a hunting 

3. traveled 23 m. & E.N. without wood & water 

4 traveled 15 m. & E.N. crossed the Platte** the day 
very cold waded & was perfectly chiled | sic] 
drew some brandy & got rather funny 

5 traveled 25 m. & E.N. left South fork & traveled 
over high Prairie to we come to ash hollow?! were 
the Bluffs put in very Steep we let our waggons 
down with ropes came down the hollow 3 miles 
the Bottom Sandy & the rocks towering on each 
side to a great highet [sic] with small Seeders 
Standing there rugged Sides like so many Sen- 
tries**® here we came to the north fork of Platt this 


evening very tired & —-———— out the evening fire 
2 Sues |Sioux!| Indians came to our camp A Chief 
& Squaw 


6 traveled 15 m. & E.N. the roads hevey & Sandy 
passed 3 Indian Encampments of Sues** the most 
of the Children naked & dirty & more dogs & Pups 
but the dogs works. 

7 traveled 25 m. & E.N. the most of the road Sandy 
& heavy a great many Indians passed us mooving 
to other villages they hall there Baggage by tving 
their tent Poles on each Side of the Horses & mak- 
ing a Slide Kerth of them 

8 traveled 18 m. & E.N. came in Sight of Castle Rock 
was in Sight of it all day it is a large pile of rock 
like the ruin of some old Pallace Hight 250 feet 


23 The Lower California Crossing, approximately four miles 
west of Brule, Nebraska. See Paden, op. cit., 106-113, for an inter- 
esting discussion of the crossing. 

24 Across the river from Lewellen, Nebraska. The descent into 
Ash Hollow and the North Platte Valley was difficult and danger- 
ous. See Raymond W. Settle, ed., The March of the Mounted Rifle- 
men (Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1940), p. 89. 

25 There were considerable differences of opinion regarding the 
scenery at Ash Hollow. John Wood, e.g., who was there June 16, 
1850, called it, “some of the most beautiful natural scenery,” and 
declared, “it was almost enrapturing to behold the scene.” (Journal 
of John Wood [Columbus: Nevins & Myers, 1871], p. 29.) Joseph 
Rhodes, passing through on May 30, wrote that Ash Hollow “was 
the most Desolate place I ever saw.” (Merrill J. Mattes, ed., “Joseph 
Rhodes and the California Gold Rush of 1850,” Annals of Wyoming, 
XXIII [January, 1951], p. 64.) 

26 The emigrants usually encountered Dakotas in this area. 
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9 Sabbath rested in Sight of Chimney Rock 

10 traveled 22 m. & E.N. near Scotts bluff?" Pass Chim- 
ney Rock this is an elevated mass of rocks Some 
250 feet High at the Base it is round & Some 600 
yds round the Shape of a potatoe pah |?] then the 
Rock shoots up som 75 or 100 feet?* 19 miles farther 
on is Scotts Bluff 

11 traveled 20 m & En on Horse Creek** passed Some 
Springs of good watter the Revenes in the Bluffs 
filled with Shrubbery of all Kinds 

12 traveled 20 m & En near Platte passed a trading 
post about 20 from Laramie*”® Laramie’s Peek of 
the rockey mountain can be Sen of Scott Bluff 
Distance 150 miles 

13. traveled 15 m & En passed Fort Laramie En a M 
from fort the Emigrattion over 20,000 men 280 
women 285 children 5331 waggons 16398 horses 
5079 mules 10752 oxen 1320 cows?! 

14 rested wrote a Letter home 
traveled 20 m & En on Bitter Cotton Creek” 
passed a tent & Saw a man depart this life from 


27 The emigration in 1850 used the Robidoux Pass route. See 
Merrill J. Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading Post at ‘Scott’s Bluffs,’ and 
the California Gold Rush,” Nebraska History, XXX (June, 1949), 
95-138. For circumstances regarding the naming of Scotts Bluff, 
see Mattes, “Hiram Scott, Fur Trader,” Ibid., XXVI (July-Septem- 
ber, 1945), 126-162. 

28 Chimney Rock, just south of Bayard, in Morrill County, 
Nebraska, was one of the best known landmarks on the overland 
trail. It is now in the custody of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

29 A favorite stopping place, near the present town of Lyman, 
Nebraska. 

30 Mr. Paul Henderson of Bridgeport, Nebraska, a careful stu- 
dent of the geography of the Overland Trail, suggests that this is 
probably Richard’s, a trading post belonging to the American Fur 
Company. See Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, Including a Reconnoissance 
of a New Route Through the Rocky Mountains (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1852), p. 288. 

31 Additional figures on the emigration of 1850 may be found 
in David L. Hieb, ed., “An 1850 Gold Rush Letter from Fort Lara- 
mie by A. C. Sponsler, A Thayer County Pioneer,” Nebraska His- 
tory, XXXII (June, 1951), 138-139. For an extended account of Fort 
Laramie, see LeRoy R. Hafen and Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie 
and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glendale: The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., 1938). 

32 Bitter Cottonwood Creek, near Wendover, Wyoming. See 
Paden, op. cit., p. 178. 
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G bawa [?] disease Colera this streme takes its 
name from the timber on its banks 

16 traveled 20 m & En near willow creek with excel- 
ent watter** the begins to be Broken & more timber 

17 traveled 20 miles & En in red hills** crossed La 
Bonta river** 

18 traveled 17 m & En crossed Several Streams*® 

19 traveled 14 & E.N. on Deer Creek*? 

20 here the company disorganized & Broke in 4 com- 
panys committee to divide the property for each 
mess John Turnbaugh |?] Thomas Buham Joseph 
Buchanan & my self** 

21 left camp on Deer Creek & traveled 18 m & En 

near the river 

traveled 10 m & crossed the Platt & paid 13 Dollars 

for ferriage*® rather unwell with Dierea 


bo 
bo 


83 Probably Horeshoe Creek, near Glendo, Wyoming. The “ex- 
cellent watter” no doubt came from Heber’s Spring, or Willow 
Spring as it was called by some. See William Clayton, The Latter- 
Day Saints’ Emigrants’ Guide (St. Louis, 1848), p. 12; David M. 
Potter, ed., Trail to California: The Overland Journal of Vincent 
Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1945), p. 109; Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines, ed., Gold Rush: 
The Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers of J. Goldsborough 
Bruff (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), I, 42; Settle. 
op. cit., p. 105. 

’4For a good description of these, see Stansbury, op. cit., pp. 
58-59. 

35 La Bonte River, about thirty feet wide and two feet deep. 
Clayton, op. cit., notes, “Good place to camp—plenty of timber, 
grass, and water. There is also a good chance, a mile further. 
Plenty of wild mint on the creek.” Thomas Woodward, who crossed 
the river June 3, 1850, wrote: “Rough crossing on account of Being 
filled with Rolling stones and Running in a kind of Ruged gorge 
surrouded with Peaks and High Mountains covered with Rocks 
and Wild Sage.” (“Diary of Thomas Woodward While Crossing the 
Plains to California in 1850,” The Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
XVII [March, 1934], p. 358.) 

86 Including La Prele river, which many of the emigrants men- 
tioned by name. 

87 Near Glenrock, Wyoming. This was an excellent place to 
camp, and many of the diarists mention the fine fishing. Chalmers. 
e.g., who was there at the same time as Mason, reported that the 
creek was “swarming with fish.” (Kelly, op. cit., p. 42.) 

38 The discord evidenced on May 27 must have increased. 

39 According to Lorenzo Sawyer, who was here June 3, 1850 
there were four boats in operation, “one of which belonged to the 
Mormons.” He paid $4.00 per wagon and twenty-five cents per head 
for animals. (Lorenzo Sawyer, Way Sketches Containing Incidents 
of Travel Across the Plains From St. Joseph to California in 1850 
ed. by Edward Eberstadt [New York: Edward Eberstadt, 1926], 
p. 39.) CRalmers, who crossed the same day as Mason, wrote: “We 
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23 traveled 25 m on the Sabbath over a barren coun- 
try with neither wood or grass & En at Willow 
Spring*® very unwell all day 

24 traveled 16 m & E on Goose Wood creek*' over a 

barren track of country vegitation wild sage 

Passed Indipendence Rock & crossed Sweet watter 

this Rock is Sittuated near the first crossing of the 

river it covers an eara of 5 acres & is said to be 40 

feet high it is covered with names of the trappers 

& emigrants who pass this way the first Party 

which noticed this Singular Rock, in this manner, 

was a party of American trappers who chanced to 
pass that way upon the 4th of July when wishing 
to be americans even in that Secluded region of 

Aboriginal barbarism they proceeded to celebrate 

that great day which gave birth to human liberty 

this they did by a Succession of mountain revelings 
festivities & liberities which having been con- 
cluded they all inscribed their names together with 
the word Independence upon the most prominent 

& conspicuous portion of the Rock hence its name 

& notoriety which are as firmly established by that 

act as the rock of ages itself** traveled 15 M & en 

near the Devils Gate this is a long chain of rocks 
some 450 feet high & the Sweet watter bursts 
through them the passage for the watter is Some 

50 to 60 feet 

26 Rested close to the Devils Gate cut a piece of our 
waggon bed & lited up all we could** 2 men died 
close to where we lay one of colera 


to 
sy 


swim the oxen and ferry the wagons. Fare is 5 dollars a wagon and 
one for a horse or an ox. There has been a number of men drowned 
this year by fording to save cost.” (Kelly, op. cit., p. 43.) See also 
Dale L. Morgan, “The Mormon Ferry on the North Platte,” Annals 
of Wyoming, XXI (July-October, 1949), 111-167. 

40 Willow Spring was a welcome haven after the disagreeable 
journey from the Platte ferry. The guide books invariably warned 
the emigrants against using the water between the North Platte 
and Willow Spring. See Clayton op. cit., p. 14; Ware, op. cit., p. 22. 

41 Greasewood Creek. Clayton, op. cit., p. 14: “Very little grass, 
and no fuel but wild sage.” 

#2 Independence Rock, “the Great Register of the Desert,” was 
one of the best known landmarks on the entire trail. See Edward 
Eberstadt’s discussion in Sawyer, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

43 Many emigrants “lited up” before this, and the overland jour- 
nals are replete with discussions of abandoned property. See espe- 
cially Bruff’s account in Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 48-49. 
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27 traveled 18 M & En on the river*'. this day we 
passed 5 new graves 
28 traveled 16 M & En by a Small lake trade 2 mules 
for 2 yoke of oxen Bought 1 yoke for 50 Dollars 
more 
29 traveled 12 M & En crossed the River 4 times to day 
2 men died near our camp this evening 
30 Sabath traveled 16 M across a Sandy Desert & E. 
on the river with no wood & little Grass 
July 1 traveled 15 M & E on the mountain no watter or 
wood passed a good Springs this day 
2 traveled 20 M & En on the river over a hillery road 
the Side of the hills covered with Snow 8 to 10 
feet deep 
3 traveled 12 M & En near the pacifick Springs* 
these Springs is 2 mls west of the Summit of the 
Rockey Mountains the watter boils up clear & cold 
the ground is very Swampy round them & can be 
shaken for rods 
4 traveled 20 M without wood watter or grass & 
Encamped on little Sandy this Stream is muddy 
40 feet wide 2% feet deep*® 
Rested on little Sandy & washed 
traveled 10 M on Big Sandy good Grass no wood 
Sabath rested read in the history of the plagues 
of Egypt & some in Burns had quite a hurlwind 
which blew down & tore our tents & Scattered our 
things & hurt some of our men 
8 traveled 26 M & En on Green river*’ this Stream 
is a very rapid running 
9 traveled 7 M. & E.n on the river Swam our stock 
& had rather a hard time of getting them in the 


“10 oO 





44 The Sweetwater. 

45 Pacific Springs, T. 27 N., R. 102 W., Fremont County, Wyo- 
ming, three miles west of South Pass (rather than two as Mason 
indicates), was an important camping place, the first on the western 
slope. For a good description as of July 13, 1850, see John Steele, 
Across the Plains in 1850, edited by Joseph Schafer (Chicago: The 
Caxton Club, 1930), pp. 99-100. 

46 Clayton, op. cit., p. 17, describes the Little Sandy as “20 feet 
wide, 2% feet deep.” 

47 Most of the California emigrants of 1850 took Sublette’s Cut- 
off. (George W. Read, A Pioneer of 1850 [Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1927], p. 69, estimated nine out of every eleven teams), which, 
though a dry and barren pull, was fifty-three miles shorter. See 
Jay Monaghan, The Overland Trail (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 
1947), pp. 351-356. Mason, however, took the longer, better- 
watered route along the Big Sandy. See Stansbury, op. cit., p. 72 
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watter ferriage 5 dollars for ferring of waggon** 
this river is the main tributary of the Colorado 

10 traveled 21 m & En on Blacks fork traveled 15 
miles without watter came to Black fork then 
3% to hams fork thence to Camp 

11 traveled 30 M. & En on Blacks fork mistaken in the 
road & traveled long after night next morning 
Saw 2 men tied up for Stealing a horse & mule 

12 traveled 9 M & E on a Smal creek & good Spring 
passed fort Bridger there is no troops here but a 
trading post Kept by french & half breeds*” 

13. traveled 24 M & En on Bear river passed Several 
excelent Springs & Copperass ore Soda Springs 
crossed Sulpher Creek on this river we found good 
Grass & watter & wood 

14 Sabbath rested on Bear River this is a Beautiful 
valey & the Best field for the Botanist I saw on the 
road 

15 traveled 20 M. & En on Echo Creek Good watter 
& Grass the Scenery beautiful passed Echo Cave*" 
this Cave is in a solid Rock on a beautiful arch 

16 traveled 20 M & En on Red fork of Webber River 
our way lay down a deep ravene for 16 mls. where 
the Rocks towered for hundreds of feet above us 
on one Side & on the other the hills rose as far as 
the Eye could See Whilst Birds of prey Soured 
|sic] farr above us among the Craggs*' 


17 traveled 17 M & En in a deep ravene 


18 traveled 15 M & En in deep ravene good Grass & 
watter very badd roads 


‘8 Franklin Langworthy, who crossed the Green River here on 
July 2, 1850, reported: “The river is now very high, thirty rods 
wide, deep, and at least as rapid as the Upper Platte. There are two 
different ferry-boats here. The price of crossing a wagon, five 
dollars. A Frenchman owns this establishment, who lives in an 
Indian lodge near the river. He has two Indian wives. . . . This 
stream is equally as dangerous to cross as the Platte, and many 
men have been drowned in it the present season.” (Franklin Lang- 
worthy, Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines, edited by 
ty a Phillips. [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932], 
p. 64. 

49 Fort Bridger, in Uinta County, Wyoming, established by Jim 
Bridger and Louis Vasquez in 1843 as a way station and supply 
point for emigrants. See J. Cecil Alter, James Bridger (Salt Lake 
City: Shepard Book Company, 1925). 

50 Cache Cave. See Clayton, op. cit., p. 19. 

51 See Paden, op. cit., pp. 292-296. 
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19 traveled 10 & En 5 miles from the City of the Great 
Salt Lake 

20 Rested & washed Some Shirts & Sold my axe for 
12 dollars 

21 Sabbath visited the city of the Lake went to 
church where there was a large concourse of people 
gathered together a Sermon from Bigham [sic] 
Young on the redemtion of man Some of it done 
tolerable well it was followed in the after part 
of the day by an Irishman a Methodist preached 
& he gave the Mormons hark he was a bold able 
fellow he preached a random shot Sermon 

22 drove through the City passed the hot Springs 
these Springs is hot anuff to boil an egge the wat- 
ter is clear & 7 kinds of minerals & the Stream 
Strong anuff to turn a mill I allso had a bathe in 
the Salt Lake where the watter was quite warm 
traveled 13 miles 

23 traveled 17 M & En on Second Creek this day we 
traveled down the valey in Sight of the Lake across 
nice running brooks & passed fine fields of grane 
the Salt Lake is 80 mile long & about 40 wide the 
watter is 2 degreese hotter than blood 

24 traveled 17 miles in the valley passed through 
Brownsville** this is a settlement of Mormons 
a few logg hutts the Soil off fine quality 

25 traveled 18 M & En on boxelder creek passed hot 
Springs very Strong & the watter Salt “4 of a mile 
north of them is a Spring of cleere & cool watter 
Strong enuff to turn a mill 

26 traveled 20 M & E.N. in valey good Grass passed 
hot Spring and cold Spring together 

27 traveled 15 M & En at Strong Spring but the watter 
brakish 

28 traveled 14 miles after night on Sabbath we Spent 
the day in girking our beef which we had butch- 
ered on Saturday evening was much disipointed 
in not getting good watter non but warm 

29 traveled 12 Mi & E on Sink Creek™ good watter 
& grass lost my mare stolen 


52 Now Ogden. See Utah Historical Records Survey, A History 
of Ogden (Ogden, 1940), pp. 11-26; Hubert Howe Bancroft, History 
of Utah (San Francisco, 1890), p. 307. 

53 Probably the Sink of Deep Creek, near present Snowviille, 
Utah. See J. Roderic Korns, “West From Fort Bridger,” Utah 
Historica? Quarterly, XTX (1951), 257. 
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30 traveled 9 Mi & E on deep creek* rested in fore- 
noon and dried our beef 
31 traveled 20 Mi nooned at pilot Springs thence to 
Stnk of Some Creeks in the Mountain Side 1 M fur- 
ther to camp 
Aug. 1 traveled 18 M & E on Casses Creek**® good Grass 
& watter 
traveled 9 M up Casses Creek & E here we lost old 
Sock he died rather sudden he was much lamented 
by the boys as he was our main Sanby at the Start 
3 traveled 19 M over a rough & hilley road passed 
the noted Steeple Rocks®® the old fort hall road 
comes in hear*®‘ we En on Goose Creek 
4 Rested on Sabbath & Spent the day verry pleas- 
antly read the Bible & Some tracts our cattle had 
Some excelent Grass 
5 traveled 18 up Goose creek & E the road mostly 
good Excelent Grass 
6 traveled 20 Mi & En in thousand Spring valey no 
Grass this valey has a Great Many Springs of hot 
& cold watter Many of them 6 to 8 feet in diamiter 
& from 8 to 12 feet deep 
traveled 15 M & E on cold watter Creek hear there 
is a great many natural wells of good water good 
grass 
traveled 20 M & up Cold watter Creek passed 
Several hot Springs of great Strength En in fine 
valey good Grass 
9 traveled 20 M down one of the most beautiful 
valeys of grass I ever Saw with a great abundance 
of curents yellow red & Black & Some Sarvis- 
berrys®* with Springs of hot & cold watter as clea 
as crystal 


to 
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54 Mason’s party apparently went up Deep Creek, instead of 
cutting straight west from the Sink, as the route generally ran 
See Korns, op. cit., map, “West from Fort Bridger,” in back pocket 

55 Probably Raft River. See Korns, op. cit., p. 255. 

56 City of Rocks, an unusual formation near the present town 
of Gooding, Idaho. For contemporary descriptions, see Steele, op. 
cit., 142-143; Sawyer, op. cit., p. 67. 

57 Many emigrants were now taking Hudspeth’s Cutoff, which 
by-passed Fort Hall. The cutoff joined the Fort Hall road approxi- 
mately thirty miles northeast of its junction with the Salt Lake 
road. See Paden, op. cit., p. 308; Sawyer, op. cit., p. 66. 

58 Serviceberries? 
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traveled 20 M Down the valey of Marys river*” 
good Grass the Stream clear cool watter with fine 
place for Bathing & a lot of men went in the evning 


Sabbath rested spent the most of the day in read- 
ing the Bible in the afterpart of the day we had a 
sermon from a baptist preacher there was about 
50 of us assembled there on the banks of the Hum- 
bolt the first hymn we sung was yes My native 
land I love thee & the words was very appropriate 
traveled 24 M Down the river leaving it Several 
places & crossing the Bluffs“’ bought a quarter of 
antilope 

traveled 18 M crossed the river 4 times road pass- 
ing through deep ravene 

traveled 23 M 18 from noon passing over a range 
of hills Several of us took a cutoff down a Kenyon 
it proved long & rough & was 11 Ocl at night before 
we got to camping place G. W. Lovel | J. W. Louv- 
ell?| had a Severe attack of Colera 

traveled 15 M Down the river & over Bluffs good 
grass this evening a team drove into camp with a 
Sick man in the waggon and he died before morn- 
ing he was buried without coffin or Shroud his 
complaint was inflamation of the liver from this 
place on the 13 inst there was cattle Stole by the 
Indians the men pursued to a gorge in the Moun- 
tains when the Indians rushed out & the men run 
one waz shot & one got Seperated from his com- 
pany & has not been herd of Since his name was 
Shield 

traveled 24 M down the river 

traveled 20 M down the river 

Sabbath rested in good Grass an Indian shot by 
an Emigrant for Stealing his horses 

traveled 20 M down the river this morning 3 of 
our boys went on foot Vansent I Sarchett Wm. 
Parkison 

traveled 20 M down the river 


59 East fork of the Humboldt River, sometimes known also as 
Bishop’s Creek. For a discussion of the various names applied to 
this stream, see Sawyer, op. cit., pp. 71n-72n; Ware, op. cit., p. 32. 

60 The Humboldt was high in 1850, and the emigrants frequently 
were obliged to take to the adjacent bluffs where the travelling 
was much more difficult than it would have been on the floor of the 
valley. See Smith, op. cit., p. 71; Ware, op. cit., p. 34n; Sawyer, 
op. cit., p..72; Read, op. cit. p. 80n. 
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21 traveled 16 M over a verry Sandy road which 
fitigued our cattle verry much & En on Sandy Bank 

22 traveled 18 M over a Sandy baran plane through a 
hot Sun there is considerable of Suffering for want 
of provisions this day I saw a fool man cutting 
meat of the head of an oxe that had been laying 
in the willows for Several days*' 

23 traveled 18 M & En on river poore Grass 

24 traveled 20 M over Sandy & Baren planes en- 
camped on river no grass 

25 Sabbath tra 20 M & came to the Sink™ this day 
the Stock was very thick horses in perticular they 
would average 12 to the mile for 20 M a bundance 
of grass but watter very badd 

26 traveled 5 M in evening waded through a swamp 
1 M & cut grass on the Desert lost old Buck mus- 
ketoes very trublesome 

27 traveled 20 M mostly down the Side of the lost 
Slough or Lake of Mary river** where we came to 
the Desert here we Encamped for the night 

28 Started in on the Desert at 2 o clock in the morning 
and drove through 40 M in 24 hours the rack of 
property on the Desert exceeds discription we 
think on the 40 M there is 3,000 head of dead stock 
from 6 to 8 hundred waggons and other property 
in like manner** 

29 where we Struck the Salmontrout river®’ there 
were traders from California provisions very high 
Flour $2.00 per lb Bacon 1 00 Beef 25 to 50 cts & 
other things in proportion®™ 


61 Emigrants, almost always short of provisions, frequently re- 
sorted to desperate measures in this region. 

62 Humboldt Sinks. 

63 Dry bed of Humboldt Lake. The emigrants went along both 
the east and west sides of the lake. Mason’s party apparently was 
on the east side. See Hulbert, op. cit., Vol. IV, No. 34. 

64 Many of the emigrants remarked at the quantity of dead 
stock and abandoned property seen on this difficult forty mile 
stretch of desert, made all the more arduous by the fact that it 
climaxed the long, hard pull down the Humboldt. A. W. Harlan, 
who crossed the desert on August 31st, wrote: “I find there is about 
30 waggons to the mile for 40 miles of the road—1200. the dead 
animals will average about 100 to the mile for 40 miles—4000.” 
(“Journal of A. W. Harlan While Crossing the Plains in 1850,” 
Annals of Iowa, Third Series, XI [April, 1913], p. 58.) 

55 Carson River. 

66 See Edgar M. Ledyard, ed., A Journal of the Birmingham 
“ti by Leander V. Loomis (Salt Lake City, 

> ‘ 
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29 traveled 9 M up the river & En no grass 
30 traveled 15 M & En on river good grass 
31 rested & Baked 


Sep Sabbath traveled 16 M on the road mostly Sandy 
good grass wood & watter met large pack tranes of 
mules loded with provisions 

2 traveled 17 M & En the roads mostly good passed 
a trading post 

3 traveled 19 M crossed 12 M of a Desert En in good 
grass the Mountains beguin to be covered with 
timber 

4 traveled 18 M En near the mormon Station®™ Struck 
Carsons Medow this is a fine valey of grass Sum 
45 M long & 2 to 3 wide with the Sides of the 
mountains Studed with tall pines & Brooks of cool 
watter ripling from the ————— 

5 traveled 5 M & E cut grass for the Mountain & 
Baked 

6 traveled 7 M & En before entering the canyon 
bought Some flour 40 cts Bacon 62% lb 

7 this day we traveled 13 M & passed through the 
noted canyon of the Sieranavada Mountains 7 mi 
through & rocks with cliffs on each Side as the eye 
can reach covered with lofty pines from 6 to 8 feet 
in diameter 

8 traveled 12 M & crossed the Irst Mountain which is 
very Steep & rockey A Lake at the East foot cailed 
red Lake & another at the west Sabbath 

9 traveled 16 M & crosses the Summit of the Moun 
the night verry cold 

10 traveled 10 & En a M East of leek Springs the day 
cold & in the evening a heavy fall of snow & 
through the day I gathered ripe Sarvis berrys & 
curents 

11 traveled 14 M rested to noon & gathered some grass 
went 4 M & then cut it with Knives & caried it to 
camp Several of our boys got lost & threw their 
grass away 

12 traveled 18 M over a rough road no grass but had 
to browse on oak leaves 

13 traveled 12 M & En in a little valey Meet Joseph 
Sarchett in the morning 


67 Now Genoa, Nevada. See Ledyard, op. cit., p. 114n; Joyce 
Rockwood Muench, ed., The Kilgore Journal of an Overland Jour- 
ney to California in 1850 (New York, 1949), p. 54. 
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traveled 14 M & arived in hangtown"* Sold our 
team 

& waggon for $550 & Started for Sacrimento City 
Sabbath traveled 22 M the country becomes open 
& not much timber the watter bad 

traveled 22 M & got to our destination 

went to the city all is bustle & confusion 

visited the City agane bought Some groceries 
Sugar coffee & tea 

Bought washer & pan & Shovel 

Started for the Rough & Ready Mine’ traveled 
25 M & Stoped at the lone tree 


reached rough & ready went prospecting 

S Luccock Started for home Dec 20 the Same night 
there was a ball at Denies (?) a row — &a 
man Shot 





1851 


Sent by J Hannah $200 in gold dust or 12% oz to 
Father 

20 Started with Knox a prospecting a cross Bear 
river & a cross the north fork of the American on 
the divide cross grisley Kenyon Shirtale Kenion 
& to Indian Kenion spent a day on it had rather 
hard time poore fare & dear prices Spent 6 days 
on the trip 

Started to the Mountains Prospecting went Some 
60 mls on to Kennion creek Snow deep & had a 
hard time of it made back to Grass valey (?) in 
6 days from Starting 

Left Grass valey & Started for the Mountains the 
day fine 

Alex Woodburn Started for the States in company 
with McDonalds 

Reed a Letter from Father 

Came to Murotz (?) Barr worked 6 days for 6 
Dollars per day 

do Reed 1700. 


68 More respectably known as Placerville. 
69 See H. H. Bancroft, History of California, VI (Works, XXIII), 
356-357, 438-439. 











A Treasury of Western Folklore. Edited by Benjamin A. 
Botkin. (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1951. Notes 
and index. $4.00.) 


This Western anthology edited by B. A. Botkin is the 
newest in the series planned by Crown Publishers to deal 
with successive sections of our country. His A Treasury of 
American Folklore (1944) with a Foreword by Carl Sand- 
burg was long a best seller. It was revised, reduced and 
reprinted as A Pocket Treasury of American Folklore in 
1950. An anthology of New England folklore appeared in 
1947 followed by one of Southern folklore in 1948. Now 
comes the Western volume. Appropriately enough, the editor 
selects as his introductory text Whitman’s line, “For these 
States tend westward toward the sea and I will also.” Ber- 
nard De Voto contributes a lively introduction to the volume. 

The West of the present book is the Far West, the trans- 
Missouri region lying west of the Southern and Northern 
Great Plains and the Rockies and the Great Basin or inter- 
mountain region of the Pacific Coast. Stretching from 
Oregon and Washington through California, it covers both 
the Northwest and the Southwest, taking in Texas and 
Arizona. The next and final volume will concern our Mid- 
west. 

Dr. Botkin is a Bostonian by birth and Harvard educa- 
tion, a Midwesterner by adoption, for he taught in the state 
universities of Oklahoma and Nebraska, and he is a present 
resident of New York. As a folklore scientist he has con- 
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tributed authoritative articles to the monumental Dictionary 
of American Folklore. In his series for the American public 
he fortunately does not adhere to a rigid scientific delimita- 
tion of folklore, emphasizing its basis in tradition. He in- 
cludes not only the folklore of the specialist but general 
lore of the folk. His sources are both printed and oral. He 
draws upon the now large literature of folklore collection 
and research and on sub-literary matter such as guide books, 
dime novels and diaries and he utilizes the oral, especially 
for ballads and songs. Basic is his belief that though folk- 
lore may be sub-literary and may not reflect authentic 
history, it is imaginative expression that is part of the main 
stream of culture of a region. 

The problem of organization of the rich and varied 
material he has gathered is met by the editor attractively 
and logically. His anthology follows the history of the Far 
West and its people, telling first of migration and settlement. 
The initial section “The Western Brand” presents what the 
Westerner thinks of himself and how he got that way. “The 
West Begins” (“the western journey” and “the queer coun- 
try”) has to do with Indians and wild men and the estab- 
lishment of law and order. “The Changing West” tells of the 
pioneer era, its miners, cowboys, herders, and its timber and 
oil. The last section “Western Story Tellers” is devoted to 
tall tales, games, legends, and western songs and ballads. 

As Dr. Botkin points out, the Westerner is closer to his 
historical past than are inhabitants of other regions, and his 
folklore material is abundant. Journalistic anecdotes, local 
bits, tales and legends reflect western traditions and folk- 
ways. Here is the kind of thing lying behind the writings 
of Mark Twain and Will Rogers. And here is the background 
of our present “westerns” with their familiar rough riders 
of the open ranges, bad men swift on the draw, courageous 
sheriffs equally swift on the draw, cattle rustlers to be 
brought to justice, schoolteachers from the east ultimately 
needing rescue, evil adventurers destined to be hanged or 
shot. Here are the vast open ranges and the alkali plains. 
The usual exaggeration abounds and the usual element of 
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violence. The appreciative reader can find matter that is 
humorous, salty and extravagant enough to fit any mood. 

Dr. Botkin is a former president of the American Folklore 
Society. That his folklore volumes are extraordinarily read- 
able is shown by the fact that of his earlier volumes nearly 
a million copies have been sold. 


Lincoln Louise Pound 


Trail Driving Days. By Dee Brown and Martin F. Schmitt. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xvi -+ 264 pp. 
Illustrations and bibliography. $7.50.) 


Dee Brown and Martin Schmitt have produced another 
outstanding picture book, one to vie with their Fighting 
Indians of the West. This time the theme is cattle—cattle on 
a thousand miles of trail, and all the attendant features that 
make up the story of two decades of trail driving. 

The authors have used 229 photographs, accompanied by 
a running text covering the people, places, and events illus- 
trated. The book does not profess to be a formal history 
of trail driving, the content of the text being determined 
largely by the photographs. Thus, the emphasis is more 
likely to be on the more spectacular features, the highlights 
of the times. 

Here we have spread before us pictures of horses and 
cows in the great range country of the West; of cowtowns 
with their saloons and dance halls, gamblers, gunfighters 
and quick shooting marshals. Here too, are the faces of men 
whose names loomed big in early range cattle history— 
Joseph McCoy, Jesse Chisholm, Richard King, Charles Good- 
night, and many more. We see cowboys in action on ranch 
and trail, roping, branding, cutting out, and urging reluctant 
cattle along the dusty trails or through one of the many 
streams that had to be crossed. Cowboys at play or gathered 
around that indispensable lifeline of the range country— 
the chuck wagon. 
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There are scenes of violence, too, in the cowtowns at 
trail’s end. Those turbulent cowtowns like Abilene, Dodge 
City and Ogallala, scanty though their resources were, 
offered a species of relaxation to the cowpuncher weary of 
the monotony and strain of coping with wild Texas long- 
horns for hundreds of miles of dusty trail. All too often 
that relaxation led to shooting affrays and violent death 
But this phase is not on the whole overemphasized. With 
the exception of a disproportionate amount of space devoted 
to Billy the Kid and his murderous exploits, there is little 
undue glorification of bad men. 

One small segment of this book gives us a glimpse of the 
tragic story of the merciless slaughter of the great herds 
that preceded the cattle, the buffalo, whose pasture was the 
great plains from Canada to Texas. There is an immeasur- 
able pathos in the photographs and drawings of the huge 
piles of buffalo hides ready for market. We are reminded, 
too, of the bones lying thick over the prairie to be gathered 
later into ricks and hauled away to rail shipping points 
Pictures of hide hunters bring a feeling of repulsion when 
one thinks of the thousands upon thousands of inoffensive 
beasts they and their fellows have slaughtered. 

Some unusually good shots of horses are presented— 
a glimpse of a remuda; a herd of wild Texas mustangs 
rounded up along a stream. In these horseless days one 
would not have thought so many of them could ever have 
been together in one place. An unusual photograph of a 
different type shows a roundup of jack rabbits in Kansas 
Driven into a large, picket fence corral by a fan-like con- 
course of men, the bewildered, long eared bunnies, hopping 
through a haze of dust, present an interesting picture tinged 
somewhat with sadness because of the probable fate of the 
unfortunate little animals. 

Many of these pictures are by photographers unknown 
by name but most of the prominent men of the profession 
who worked in the West are represented. Men like Wil- 
liam H. Jackson, Alexander Gardner, Erwin E. Smith, L. A 
Huffman, John C. H. Grabil and David F. Barry. Charles J. 
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Belden, too, contributes one or two of his striking photo- 
graphic studies of cattle and landscape. There are a few 
drawings by Frederic Remington and Charles Russell and 
many from the pages of Harper’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper drawn by Jules Tavernier, Paul 
Frenzeny and other artists. 

The make-up of Trail Driving Days is attractive and 
practical. The photographs are reproduced on unglazed book 
paper which gives them a certain arresting quality. And the 
use of unglazed paper makes a light, easily handled book 
which is no inconsiderable asset, as anyone who has strug- 
gled with a large slick-paper volume will agree. 

In the face of general excellence for this type of book 
it would seem merely captious to scrutinize the text in order 
to discover and point out possible errors; or to quarrel with 
the selection of photographs. It is better to let the pictures 
tell the dramatic, glamorous story of trail driving days in 
the American West. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


Legend into History: The Custer Mystery. By Charles Kuhl- 
man. (Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1951. xxi + 
250 pp. Maps, illustrations, bibliography, and index. 


$5.00.) 


Dr. Kuhlman’s completely new reconstruction of the 
Little Bighorn leaves the reader with the impression that 
much of the orthodox conception of the battle is “Legend 
into History.” By the same token one may believe that many 
of the author’s own conceptions are destined also to become 
legend. 

The book reveals many startling new ideas which the 
author supports with good evidence and reasoning: 

Custer’s division of forces at the divide was not for attack 
but for “reconnaissance in force” to establish a basis for 
attack. 
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Reno’s valley fight is more complicated than I ever knew 
it to be; and a new final skirmish line is established. 


In none of the movements of the Indians is there any 
discernable plan or concerted action. They were surprised, 
unprepared, and badly frightened. 

Custer’s message to Benteen was “bungled” by omitting 
the word “ammunition,” thus causing indecision by Benteen 
which resulted in tragedy. 

The author’s brashest contentions are that Custer’s object 
in moving so far down the valley and along the Custer ridge 
was to divert the Indians away from Reno and Benteen, 
and to set up a defensive position in which to reassemble 
the entire regiment and await the arrival of Gibbon; that 
by thus relieving the pressure on Reno, he saved the rest 
of the regiment from destruction before its scattered ele- 
ments could be assembled for defense; that Custer sighted 
Benteen’s men at Weir Point and deployed his troops east- 
ward from his position on Custer Hill to facilitate the pas- 
sage of the other troops to his defensive position; thus, that 
the action in the Custer Battle began at the west end of the 
ridge instead of the east; and finally that the Custer tragedy 
would have been avoided, either if the Reno-Benteen forces 
had not moved as far as Weir Point, or if they had con- 
tinued beyond in good order. 

This is not the type of book that one brings home for an 
evening’s reading and returns to the library the next day. 
The author admits that it is dry reading and is addressed 
primarily to readers who are already familiar with the more 
important sources and narratives. I will go further and say 
that even the Custer student, unless he has been over the 
actual ground a number of times, will find himself lost on 
several occasions in the details of Dr. Kuhlman’s analyses. 


He discusses “not what happened” but “why it happened 
as it did”; and, in arriving at the answers, he rigidly ana- 
lyzes sources of authority and weeds out inconsistencies 
therefrom. Time, space, and topography are emphasized; 
and he has arrived at many of his deductions as a result 
of detailed study of the terrain and by recording actual 
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distances and time that it now takes to negotiate these dis- 
tances. Furthermore, he has in a sense psychoanalyzed many 
of the officers connected with the battle, in an attempt to 
arrive at conclusions as to the “how” and “why” of their 
thinking under certain circumstances. In doing so he places 
blame on no one for failure to do or not to do a thing, but 
states that there were a number of costly “slips,” not entirely 
those of the leading commanders. The only person he really 
gives much of a dig is Brisbin, for his criticisms of Custer. 
He claims that if Custer had followed every detail of Terry’s 
instructions as Brisbin insisted later that he should have 
done, that Gibbon’s troops would have felt the first sting of 
the Indians, and that Brisbin would not likely have survived 
to make his “cracks” at Custer. 

Kuhlman does not subscribe to Godfrey’s findings, and 
he discredits much of the testimony at the Court of Inquiry 
on the basis that each witness was on the defensive and did 
not want to incriminate anyone, most of all himself. He 
makes Benteen the master of all in distorting the facts. 
He refers to the testimonies as “mystification and misrepre- 
sentation.” Kuhlman’s own statements are not misrepresen- 
tations but many of them are a bit mystfying and will not 
be accepted by the confirmed partisan. The latter will criti- 
cize him mostly for the use of Indian evidence, but I will say 
that Kuhlman has been selective in the use of such evidence 
and has tried to evaluate it on the basis of other evidence 
and his own good reasoning. Isn’t it better to use some of it 
in this way than to disregard all of it? 

The author’s analysis is supplemented by six well done 
maps, eight select photographs, frontispiece and jacket from 
Gayle Hoskins’ painting, Custer’s Last Fight, and an appen- 
dix of seventy-one notes at the end of which are the page 
references to the narrative. 

The book is the most detailed analysis that has ever 
been written on this controversial subject, and I fear that 
it will become a basis for continued controversy. 


National Park Service Harry B. Robinson 
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The Army Air Forces in World War II. Edited by W. F. 
Craven and J. L. Cate. Vol. III, Europe: ARGUMENT to 
V-E Day, January 1944 to May 1945. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. xxxix plus 948 pp. Illus- 
trations, maps, notes, and index. $8.50.) 


In 1944 and 1945 the most powerful air force ever assem- 
bled carried war to the air over Germany, prepared for the 
allied landing in Normandy, gave invaluable aid in the 
battles across France, and, finally, laid Germany so pros- 
trate that, once ocross the Rhine, allied armies could be 
offered only nominal opposition. This volume, the fourth 
to be published of an eventual seven, is an almost prosaic 
account of one of the most dramatic and unprecedented 
events in military history. 

It is a heavy volume: 808 pages of text filled with details 
of missions by individual units, and 99 pages of notes con- 
sisting largely of citations to official records. Students of air 
power will use it, and the series, for generations as a refer- 
ence when needing definition of VARSITY-PLUNDER and 
WEARY-WILLIE, the history of MATAF and FAAA, or 
above all as a guide to the bewildering complexity of the 
records themselves. It will serve as a quarry from which 
certain experts and popularizers will, with minimum effort 
to themselves, gain an air of authority for both fiction and 
nostrums. Unfortunately its weight will prevent it from 
being widely read for itself. 

The Army Air Forces is an official history sponsored by 
the Air Force and written by professional historians who 
either are or have been officers in that branch of the serv- 
ices. As such it will always be questioned for bias or preju- 
dice. Both editors and authors have obviously faced this 
problem and have achieved far greater objectivity than in 
some of the earlier volumes. A disproportionate and entirely 
unnecessary amount of space is devoted to clearing the 
Air Force of any blame for the surprise achieved in the 
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German Christmas offensive in the Ardennes. This is the 
only noticeable special pleading in the volume. However, 
by a lack of criticism the reader is led to assume that the 
leadership of Arnold, Spaatz and the higher command of the 
Air Force was without flaw. Failures of air power to achieve 
its full potentialities were the result of interference at higher 
political and military levels, of British ineptitude, or of the 
weather. There are no statements, familiar as the result of 
biographical accounts, that air power made invasion of the 
continent unnecessary. The relatively modest claim that the 
land invasion of Germany could have been dispensed with 
is never more than implied. The conclusion, that without 
air power victory could not have been gained, appears to be 
less than justice. Editors and authors can be proud of the 
impartiality and understatement they have achieved. 

The various uses of air power are adequately described 
although rarely as such. The reader interested in strategic 
bombing, interdiction, or close support is compelled to bring 
together the pertinent materials himself. Full use has been 
made of the reports of the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey and the majority of students will continue to rely 
upon that source for strategic bombing. Consideration of 
ethical problems in relation to area bombing of Germany 
is noteworthy when compared with the policy adopted 
against Japan. The experience of the Air Force in isolating 
the battlefield or interdiction is described in the three great 
test cases: the battle of Normandy, German-Italian com- 
munications and the Rhine bridges. Reasons are given for 
the lack of complete success in each case. Further analysis 
of the struggle to control communications between Germany 
and Italy would have been valuable. Air intervention as 
front line artillery, close support, in Normandy is fully 
described, as are Monte Cassino and other incidents. The 
nature of the sources, or perhaps censorship, may have pre- 
vented the general analyses or summaries wished by non- 
specialists. 

The treatment given certain episodes requires special 

nention. The development of German V weapons and Eng- 
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lish reaction to them, the development and early effect 
of jet planes, the aid given various underground movements 
particularly in Southeast Europe, are briefly treated in ex- 
cellently written descriptions. The comparatively few pages 
devoted to these are alone worth the price of the volume. 

A few sentences estimating the number of men and 
planes engaged in the greatest air campaign and victory of 
history would have been welcome. 


University of Nebraska Glenn W. Gray 


Steamboats on the Western Rivers. By Louis C. Hunter. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. xiii plus 
684 pp. Illustrations, notes, tables, and index. $10.00.) 


To even the most casual readers of history and fiction, 
the story of river boats has long had a romantic appeal. 
Most of us have gained our impressions of the steamboat 
era from such works as Mark Twain’s Life on the Mississippi, 
Edna Ferber’s Showboat, Gould’s Fifty Years on the Mis- 
sissippi, and Chittenden’s History of Early Steamboat Navi- 
gation on the Missouri River. Few comprehensive works, 
however, such as the one completed by Professor Hunter, 
have been written about western river steamboats and the 
highly significant role they played in the history of the 
nation. 

In this volume, the author goes beyond the realm of the 
historian. He not only makes a definite study of steamboat 
navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, but traces the 
structural evolution of the vessels themselves as well as their 
construction and operation. Various aspects of steamboat 
transportation as a business enterprise, supplemented by 
tables, are discussed. The study is concluded with a discus- 
sion of the competition between the railroads and the river 
boats and the resulting decline of the steamboat traffic. 
While this work will not supplant the classics on the subject, 
mentioned above, it deserves a place beside them. 
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It is apparent that Professor Hunter has made a very 
exhaustive and painstaking study of his subject. He has 
utilized a vast amount of primary materials, such as enroll- 
ment records, government reports, contemporary newspa- 
pers and periodicals, as well as secondary works. The volume 
contains voluminous footnotes, and the numerous references 
listed will be of great value to researchers. The book is well 
illustrated with maps and contemporary photographs. Forty- 
six tables are included in the text and appendix. This work 
is a veritable storehouse of information on steamboats and 
their operations during the nineteenth century. 

The shortcomings of this book are very minor. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, the chief of these is its title. ‘““West- 
ern Rivers” should include not only the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries but such streams as the Red River of the 
North, the Columbia, and the Sacramento. Most of this study 
is devoted to the “main stem” of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio Rivers. To the reviewer, who is interested in the steam 
navigation on the Upper Missouri following the Civil War 
and the part it played in the subjugation of the Sioux, the 
book is somewhat disappointing. It is noted that little atten- 
tion is given such important tributaries as the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee. Such rivers as the Illinois are completely 
ignored. Many readers might also be interested in the status 
of the steamboats on western waters during the past three 
or four decades. This book was apparently written primarily 
for scholars and specialists rather than the layman. These 
small shortcomings, however, do not detract from the qual- 
ity of Professor Hunter’s work which is, on the whole, highly 
praiseworthy. 


National Park Service Ray H. Mattison 


Pinnacle Jake. By A. B. Snyder and Nellie Snyder Yost. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1951. 252 pp. 
Illustrations. $4.00.) 


These are the reminiscences of Albert B. Snyder, a 
typical cowboy in the early days of the development of 
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Nebraska's range, who later became a successful rancher. 
He went, with his family, to western Nebraska in 1882, at 
the age of ten, and settled near Maxwell. At fixteen “Pin- 
nacle Jake” went to work as a cowboy, working for some 
of the big ranches then operating in western Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and Dakota territory. In the fall of 1895 he 
returned to Maxwell. After working with his father for a 
time he took a homestead north of Sutherland in McPherson 
County. This holding was expanded into a comfortable and 
profitable spread, and “Pinnacle Jake” was able to retire 
to North Platte after World War II, leaving the ranch to 
the management of a son. 

Most of the book deals with the three years, 1893 to 1895, 
when the author worked for the famous 101 ranch. While 
the main operations of the ranch at that time were in eastern 
Wyoming, they extended into neighboring states. Most of 
the stories are about Snyder’s experiences on this range 
during the summer seasons and at the 101’s big feed yards 
at Ames, first station west of Fremont on the Union Pacific, 
during the winters. 

The stories in Pinnacle Jake are typical stories of the 
range. They deal with mean horses, cattle on the fight, and 
temperamental prima donnas of the chuck wagon who 
couldn’t cook. Other stories tell about exceptionally good 
horses, wagon bosses who were fine men to work for, and 
cooks who would bake pies and cakes for the men on the 
roundups. There are accounts of wolf hunting, wild horse 
chasing, and searching for renegade steers. They are the 
stories worth remembering: the ones that made up the life 
of the cowboy and his reasons for living on the open range, 
at the time that range was finally disappearing. 

Sometimes the stories are a little too typical. One, pages 
149-151, deals with the author’s experience as a cook for a 
week when the regular cook got drunk and quit. In the text, 
and on the dust jacket, we are informed that there was no 
complaint about the food while “Pinnacle Jake” was cooking 
because he wore his six-shooter. Very probably he did; 
seemingly the number of chuck wagon cooks who forced 
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unpalatable food down unfortunate cowpokes by wearing 
six-shooters is exceeded only by the number who appear in 
Western literature, from pulp magazines to scholarly 
treatises. 

But these typical stories of the crews of the roundup 
wagons that worked for the 101 are interesting in them- 
selves, and they have a very considerable value. The stories 
in the book are actual happenings, told in the language and 
the spirit of the man who experienced them. They are well 
worth reading by anyone who is interested in the open range 
as it existed in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

There are twenty-five illustrations in the book, reproduc- 
tions of old photographs. These are especially revealing as 
to the operations around the Ames feed yards. Two other 
graphic presentations in the book are of even more interest 
and value. One is a page illustrating all of the brands named 
in the text. At least as useful is the map reproduced inside 
both the back and front covers. It depicts the region from 
about Grand Island west to Utah and north into Montana, 
and railroads, streams and towns in the text are included. 
On these maps it is somewhat disconcerting to see the Nio- 
brara river suddenly disappear somewhere east of Valentine. 
Still the map is very useful as the reader attempts to keep 
pace with “Pinnacle Jake” while his roundup crew is rang- 
ing far and wide. 


Murray State College, Kentucky William D. Aeschbacher 
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Reynold M. Wik, “Steam Power on the American Farm, 
1830-1880,” Agricultural History, October, 1951, summarized 
certain portions of a more extensive manuscript entitled, 
“Steam Power on the American Farm: A Chapter in Agri- 
cultural History, 1850-1920,” to be published in 1952 by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Robert Taft continues, “The Pictorial Record of the Old 
West,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, February, 1952, 
with, “XV. John M. Stanley and the Pacific Railroad Re- 
ports.” 


Museum News, University of South Dakota, May, 1952, 
contains an article, “The Present Day Oglala Sioux,” by 
Henry Black Elk, an Oglala now attending the University 
of South Dakota. 


George E. Hyde, “The Mystery of the Arikaras,” North 
Dakota History, October, 1951, January, 1952, will be of 
interest to all students of the plains Indians. 


North Dakota History, January 1952, contains two other 
articles that will interest many Nebraskans: A. C. Huide- 
koper, “With the ‘Round-Up’,” and Louise P. Olsen, “Mary 
Clementine Collins, Dacotah Missionary.” 


Verne Bright, “The Folklore and History of The ‘Oregon 
Fever’,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, December, 1951, dis- 
cusses some of the motives which prompted people to make 
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the long and arduous journey across the plains and moun- 
tains to Oregon. 


James C. Malin, “Man, the State of Nature, and Climax: 
As Illustrated by Some Problems of the North American 
Grassland,” The Scientific Monthly, January, 1952, continues 
Professor Malin’s basic discussion of history in general and 
the history of this region in particular. Readers of this maga- 
zine will recall Thomas Le Duc’s review of his work in the 
issue of September, 1950. 


Students of the fur trade and early western exploration 
will be interested in David E. Miller, ed., “Peter Skene Og- 
den’s Journal of His Expedition to Utah, 1825,” Utah His- 
torical Quarterly, April, 1952. 


Of much interest to Nebraskans is, “Levancia Bent’s 
Diary of a Sheep Drive, Evanston, Wyoming, to Kearney, 
Nebraska, 1882,” edited by George Squires Herrington, An- 
nals of Wyoming, January, 1952. The diary, in addition to 
providing valuable information on an important phase of 
Nebraska’s sheep industry, contains many interesting com- 
ments on the Nebraska towns through which the Diarist 
passed. Sidney, for example, is described as, “quite an impor- 
tant town, saloons and billard halls by the dozen.” Another 
comment: “Nebraska vegetables are excellent, especially 
potatoes and winter squash.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Paolo E. Coletta is instructor in history at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. This summer 
he is teaching at the University of Omaha. He has appeared 
twice before in Nebraska History. 


Robert F. Chamberlain is a native of Sutherland and is 
now a student at Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthing- 


ton, Ohio. 


James C. Olson is Superintendent of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B, White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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